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Stout Interviews Berle 
On State Dep't Policy 


By JONATHAN STOUT 

WASHINGTON, D. C—_What are the State 
Department’s plans for post-war Europe? Is it 
true that the Government is planning to put 
American teachers in German schools as educa- 
tional gauleiters? How about encouraging and 
promoting the rise of men coming from the 
democratic labor and socialist movement which 
for a centuryhas been the seedbed of European 
democracy? 

These afe'a sample of some of the queries 
which come frequently to The New Leader’s 
Washington Bureau. 

Few questions, of course, are of greater con- 
cern to democrats everywhere than what and 
who will sueceed Hitler, Mussolini and their 
assorted quislings in Europe. Every military 
and diplomatic move is scrutinized by anxious 
eyes for clues and interpretations on this subject. 

The findings of the seers have made for a 
fine fury of confusion on the question. 

The intricate politics of international intrigue, 
plus the sometimes inchoate and impractical 
yearnings of otherwise admirable refugee groups, 
plus the inevitable good or poor sense of judg- 
ment of various well-intentioned individuals, 
plus the vicious propaganda campaign being 
waged against the State Department by the 
Communist apparatus in this country have com 
bined recently to muddy the stream of unde) 
standing beyond the powers frequently of honest 
men with anxious hearts to cope with. 

Being fresh out of crystal balls myself 
and, incidentally, the direct way sometimes 
being the simplest, I took the questions 
above to Assistant Secretary of State A. A. 
Berle, Jr., this week. Here are the answers: 
“TI know of no plan,” Mr. said, “to staff 

German or any other European schooijs with 
American teachers. Such an idea has never 
been advocated in this office, or any other office 
in the State Department. 

“The idea is obviously ridiculous. As reported, 
it is on a par with the equally groundless rumor 
that we are promoting a Hapsburg succession 
for Austria: 

“Democracy cannot be implanted in 
by foreign teachers supported by 
bayonets. 

“What we can do is to crush the power of 
the fascist criminals who have subjugated E 
pean freedom—and we must make sure 
cannot find a return to 
Then the peoples of the several European coun- 
tries must take themselves. 

“We must stand ready to encourage 
them—when called on—hut we 
not do their work for them. 

“Europe’s refugee 
cators and 
to fulfill their proper 
when they go back to 
day victory is won to 
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a people 
foreign 


iro- 
they 
backdoor to power. 
over for 
and assist 
cannot and must 
scholars, edu- 
intellectual leaders may well begin 
and most useful 
their own countries the 
take up again the task 
of recreating the unt- 
versities 
of their people. 
“The 

the 


now 1s 


democratic 


role— 


and schools 
problem be 
United Na 
to win a 
over 


fore 
tions 
military victory 
. the Axis powers. It is 
idle to quarrel about anything else until that 
quarrel is won. 
“The rest will be up to the people them- 
(Continued on Page Seven) 


New Leader Reporter 
Flies in High-Altitude 


Planes, Compares Allies 
By S. L. SOLON 


New Leader Corre sponde nt 
LONDON (By Cable), April 15. 
to a U.S.A. Air Force operational ‘ 
where airmen coming from the States receive 
final polishing on combat They 
come here is} iforms and 
tiying shining new Boei 
testing grounds. Here in 
perienced in operations, pi to 
practical tips on fighting the enemy. 
Confident and a little incoming airmen 
are sometimes impatient with the 
detail of instructors, yombardier in- 
structor “Somet they listen, 
sometimes they yawn. Sometimes, after leaving 
here and going on a couple of raid 
and 


I have been 


training unit 


assignments. 
wearing e¢risp new in 

fresh from the 
airmen, ex- 


lewcomers 


uctor 


cock) 
painstaking 
their 
said to me: imes 
Ss, they come 
back on their t pick up a f 
pointers they missed while they were 

I was surpri to discover that many Amer- 
ican airmen g I 
for high altitude 
under combat i 
pressure chamber tests, I took a h 
flight to world of Arctic 
brittle silence at 000 feet. All 
contact with the ea 
flora in the sea. 
wriggling upwards 
new American fight 

Naturally, in this freez 
wearing flying 
parachute harness, all 
more effort. The r 
machine-g 


opportunity here 
gunnery 
througn 
altitude 
strange cold and 
teeling of 
th disappe Clouds drift 
Happily, a 


turned out to be a 


ars. 
StubDdDy 


past like 


aircraft 


atmosphere, 


thick masks and 


me that 
stymied 

that have 

velop defrosti fo. 
style parachutes are 
are gradually ] 
American type. That is a good sign, as the 
only criterion in equipment should be 
the test of efficiency 


more cumbersome 





Courtesy Seaman and Justice 


‘Hunger Bloc’ Starts Squeeze 
To Raise Prices, Seeks to Kill FSA 


From the New Leader 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


anyone 


Washi gt 
America is 
go hungrier than thought possi 
unless drastic 
The seriousness of the problem before us ¢ 


steps are taken immed 
be exaggerated. 
Before getting to the drastic 
the why of the cri : 
1. The popular notion that America is a 
land producing huge food sur 
pluses beyond our needs just simply isn’t so. 
It’s a pipe dream. We haven't 
enough for ourselves in years. 
2. The food speculators and middlemen 


sten nere 


bounteou: 


produced 


shippers, wholesalers, 
-have cornered the 


hold- 


canners, packers, 
grain elevator operators 
civilian food supply and are pulling a 
up game on the nation. 

3. The big commercial farmers, through 
their Hunger Bloe lobby in Washington, are 
successfully moving to keep the small, or 
family-size, farms out of the food produc- 
tion picture, thus further depteting the 
amount of food that could be produced. 


| nt cne. It is a { 


po. imple fact that even 


were a Jood-importing 


ting nation. Wheat 


before the 


war, we 
rather than a food-exrpoi 
the only 
cent abundance Tor exp 


When we 


the past—when we 


agricultural food we produce in 


appeared to h: 
plowed 
corn and pigs and such—it w% cause 
millions of Americans were atford 
all they needed to eat 

Now that earn the Amer 


} . 
as ! ( 


people are close) 
And that’s the big reality 
rationing. There 
that 


plus 


ican 
food as they need 
behind the necessity for food 
isn’t food being rodauce to do 


job, li 


enough 
plus 
feeding our allies. 
Here’s an example 
Owl! recently) 
men in our armed for 


pounds of butte 


feeding our men under arms, 
came to this 


population get 
now, and t 
consumption 
and 1941. 
Now, Army 
to provide just 
food to keep an 
health. It is lo 
32 pounds of 
average human bei 
that the Army, 
physically active 
bricklayer, a shipyard \ ‘ 
The inference, it seems, ts 
average American gets only half the buiter 
he needs. Not until he got into the Army 
did he get as much butter as he needs. Al 
most double what he got before. 
American farmers would 
worry about fair market 
or their incomes if American 
ceived wages high enough to afford 
food they need. 
Con 


never have to 


prices, surpluses 
workers re 


all the 


point 


sumers’ 
Unio 
pripe 
loose 
grains 
oop) e Fy 
gomery continued, “violate t 
order, and not only will force higher mill 


the Pre 


and 


coming iths also gives 
the farm bloc much of wh wanted to get 
from the Bankhead Bi! was vetoed by 
the President.” 
Nor are the grain speculators exceptional 
in this matter...rhey-@s simply repeating 
the tactics which have been followed for a 
packers, shippers, 

Week after 
regularly an- 
estab- 
some bloc 
America desparate- 


meat prices in 


year by the canners, 
wholesalers and big farmers. 
week for a OPA has 
nounced price above the 
lished ceilings 
had cornered something 
ly needed and would not produce it until they 
got the profiteering demanded. 
Why 
holding 
Labor 
What it Wants on Wages. 
gave up its right to strike, which means giving 
p the right to withhold what can 
duce. Why should the treason bloc be permitted 
to continue its sit-down strikes for war profits 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Hit Kremlin Set for Aldanov 
Smear, ‘Moscow’ Movie Hoax 


By MATTHEW LOW 
The Kremlin Set in America on two fronts this week met rebuffs and stiff re- 
sistance to its attempts to twist Russian military heroism into narrow Party capi- 


L 


tal. L’affaire Aldanov, in which the Daily Worker and the fellow-traveler fronts 

worked overtime to smear Mark Aldanov’s Book-of-the-Month-Club novel, The Fifth 

il, has boomeranged into a best-seller rush for the satire. 

1 which an American halo was to be slowly and quietly hoisted above the head of It is this 

was beginning to be brought out into the open light of demo- 
cratic criticism as the premiere of the Mission to Moscow movie approached. 


Dictator Josef Stalin, 


of x-Ambuassador’s 
ia, Communist pol- 
has 
east and 
ing and 
York has 
previews 
Thurs- 
Theater in 


‘ and Purges 
completed with starring 
funds for 
licity. Its 


tional adverti 
special opening in New 
and all 


»mendous 


OST} oned 
been canceled. The date set is now 
April 28, at 
York. 

Said Variety, influential show-business 
organ, this week—"“The campaign against 
the ‘Mission’ by the New Leader mag 
Warner's as probably helping 
rather than hurting it.” 


Hollywood 


is viewed in 
the picture 
ritical of 


inten 


But t wa pointed out 1 ‘Ircles ¢ 


| m! t 
rel oe 


propagi there Was no 


povcott the |} ture 


“What we want to do,” one informant 
explained, “is to shed some light on the vital 
wartime issues which the Davies movie so 
darkly camouflages. First, it grossly distorts 
history. Erskine Caldwell even 
had the brazen audacity to rig up a 
in which Leon Trotsky plots with Von Rib- 
bentrop in a Nazi Embassy! It 
without question the exploded GPI 
of the of thousands of 
Russians. 


Davies and 
scene 


accepts 
version 


purges guiltless 


ed conventional boy 
e in political fraud 
- 


acter of Stalin’s re- 


nisguided effort to 
la’ for the valiant 
ud attack a 
¢ 1 
Oo be simple a 
1 some of ou ow 
NY 


great Negro-lovi 


we resent this quas 


| whitewa tailtarial gl 


“Third, it cheapens and debases the great 
(Continued on Page Seven) 


UAW Quits Manpower Committees, 
Unions Hit Lack of Labor Voice 


By JONATHAN STOUT . 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—A working AFL-CIO unity of a sort is being forged 
between the clubbing given both labor bodies by War Manpower Czar Paul V. Me- 
Nutt and the hot-foot handed them by John L. Lewis. It might be termed as self- 
defense unity. 

In a way of speaking, it was Lewis who jockeyed the AFL and CIO into the 
position where McNutt could give them the clubbing last week that still has 
labor dizzy. : : é 

The pressure of workers’ demands for higher wages in the face of price and 

inflation is felt by every union leader. . 
The position taken by the coal miners’ 
chieftain was that the cnly way to level 
with price and profit inflation is through pro 
portionate wage inflation. 
The path taken by President William Green 
for the ALF and Philip Murray for the CIO 
was to demand price and profit inflation to the 
level of wages. 
The AFL-CIO 





profit 


get 


was well taken to 
coincide with the public’s attitude to price 
profiteering. Their joint willingness to hold 
wages at present levels if prices were cut back 
to last year’s mark gave further evidence of 
labor’s self-sacrificing patriotism. 


position 


It was that patriotism that held labor’s chin 
steady last week while Czar McNutt swung 
his haymaker. Two things are clear in Mce- 
Nutt’s order virtually freezing 27,000,000 free 
American workers to their jobs. One is that it 
is labor conscription by executive order instead 
of by law. Two is that it is a wage-freeze on 
a scale never contemplated by the War Labo: 
Board. 

Labor circles here point out that, doubtless, 
even so drastic a situation as now confronts 
American workers would be accepted in the 
spirit of sacrifice if there were 
equality of sacrifice. The point, of course, is 
there is no equality of sacrifice. The War 
Labor Board was the only war agency where 
labor had equal representation in making all 
decisions. The general freeze order which turned 
the Board’s power over to Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Czar Byrnes has left labor without a voice 
j of the war effort. 


Count Ciano 


Italian Cabinet 
Shifts Seen 


Isolating Il Duce 
By MELVIN J. LASKY 


“Mussolini is just as popular as ever with 
the Italian masses—and the Italians are not on 
the verge of revolution against the Fascist 


necessary 


In any quartel 
In the War 
pation is to the 
Office of Price 
the same level. 
When McNutt last week showed his freeze 
order to his Labor-Management Committee be- 


Joard labor’s partici- 
The 


about on 


Production 
extent 
Administration 


E regime. ; 
of an appendix. This was the ¢ startling statement 
week by C. L. Brown, British Navy 
who has spent the last two years as a 
prisoner of war in an Italian camp. Whether 
Commander Brown’s remarks were casual and 
fore it was issued it was understeed that the = jndependent, or perhaps calculated to indicaté 
order would not be issued until the labor rep- the tack of British political warfare, is not 
resentatives had an opportunity to consult with |nown, But it is clear that no news, either from 
ClO AFL and come back with the underground or the overground, of the mood 
whatever suggestions for changes might be of the Italian people, nor the official bulletins 
necessary. of the state of Mussolini’s regime—the latest 
What was in the minds of labor leaders announced the this week of Aldo Vi- 
was that OPA Administrator Prentiss Brown dussoni, secretary of the Fascist Party and 
had promised to give labor a Deputy Ad- most powerful in tlaly —could be 
ministrator in OPA, and Presidents Green taken as evidence of any “pro-Mussolini,” “pro- 
and Murray of the AFL and CIO were pre- Fascist” sentiment in Italy 
paring to meet with WPB Chairman Donald The Italians, reported Richard Massock, 
Nelson this week to demand that labor be chief of the AP bureau in Rome and the 
given a Vice-Chairmanship equal in power last correspondent to leave, have “sub- 
to the other WPB Vice-Chairmen. Labor sided into apathy and pessimism. They are 
was not prepared to make any agreements defeatists in the war.” ‘ 
until their other demands were met, includ- That this “defeatism” 
ing the return of its powers to the War F 
(Continued on Page Six) 
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removai 


second 


spread trom the 
front to the military forces has been 
increasingly clear from reports on the Italian 
engaged in the hopeless rear-guard de- 
Afrika-Korps. A Swedish 
published a dis- 
1 admitted officially that 
to restore the 
! Mareth line, 
Correspondents in North Africa report that the 
Italians are h prisoners, and hun- 
dreds surrendet 
“The Italian people,” correspondent Mas- 
sock has written in his “Italy From Within,” 
“hold Mussolini personally responsible for 
Italy’s tragedy. They hate him, and they 
loathe the Germans as much as an amiable, 
industrious, peace-loving people are capable 
of hatred... .” 
violent, 
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civilian 
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fense of Rommel’s 
this week 

patch saying it had beer 
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tern measure were necessary 
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@ An intense pressure campaign against the , nvoly no | than 11 ministers. 
Book-of-the-Month Club, which has 600,000 mem- TI j Count Galeazzo 
bers throughout the country, was launched to 10 removed fro } st at the Foreign 
suppress publication of the May choice, which y six years, A 
had bee ly previewed by William } Ciano had been 
Allen White, Dorothy Canfield, Christopher an ardent ad ite of the ill-starred campaign 
Morley and Henry Seidel Canby. Beginning Ugo Cavallero had 
with a Daily Worker editorial, which claimed hief of t General 
the novel was (replied the BOM: was also ap- 
“It is no more anti-Soviet than Dickens’ Pick- } { in with (1) 
wick Papers are anti-British!”), threat boy- le crun » of the Italiar ire in Africa, 
cotts, thrown at the Club and » it t Fa acei’ ditorial cam- 
Protests regi “saboteurs” 
traveler fronts in cultural and 
Stanley M. Isaacs (who admitted with m« of hat Il | ‘ a t tryin do is to 
the others that the } sm may be 
Jo Davidson, Rockwell Kent, Alfred Kreymborg, listracted f ft by sensational changes 
Genevieve Taggard, Dorothy Brewste! At f able to 
committees from Joe Cu h righteous 
Union, the Book , president 
Professional ration, was 
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two) has 
examples of 
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vdministration n the past ten weeks 
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centered about the Russian community trategy 3 i history, and 
Paris 1! F pick ip a trick or 
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“This is a new kind of book-burning, 
the BOM judges declared, condemning the ated §=assist and thus 1 pture prestige. 
“hearsay” basis for the whole campaign. 4 { ty “cut and 
Christopher Morley had sent a telegram to placed é ! n the public square with 
Jane Benedict, one of the union protesters— the ck and t -stained knife by his side. 
f spectacle 
and satis- 
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where Commissar Dlugash, Georgian rene- 
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objectionable as you 
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Nazi Charge Brings Polish-Soviet Rift; | 


THE-NEW LEADER. ~ 





Spanish ‘Peace’ Offer Seen as Fake 


Inside Story 
On Plot to 
Split France 


By GEORGE DECKER 
The Hitler government has ac- 
cused the Soviets of having mur- 
dered near Smolensk in the Spring 
of 1940, 10,000 Polish officers who 
were Soviet war prisoners. The 
Polish government has _ stated 
that three large prisoner-of-war 
eamps were established in the 
U.S.S.R. in November, 1939, one 
of them at Kozielsk, to the east 
ot Smolensk. On April 5, 1940, 
according to this statement, the 
Soviet authorities began to empty 
the camps, but 8,300 officers and 
7,000 non-commissioned officers 
were missing and never found. 
All Polish requests, made after 
the conclusion of the Polish- 
Soviett pact of July, 1941, went 
unheeded. Now, after the Ger- 
man accusations, the Polish gov- 
ernment has suggested an im- 
partial investigation by a Red 
Cross commission. The Interna- 
tional Red Cross at Geneva re- 
ceived a similar request from the 
German Red Cross and “immedi- 
ately took the question under con- 
sideration.” 

It is usual, of course, for the 
German government to broadcast 
false accusations against its ene- 
mies. The fact remains, neverthe- 
less, that up to now the fate of 
several thousand Polish officers 
has not been revealed. Therefore 
the suggestion of the Polish gov- 
ernment is wholly comprehensible. 
Under such circumstances any 
government would have the duty 
of trying to discover the truth. 
It seems difficult to discover any 
well-founded objection to a genu- 
inely impartial investigation—if, 
of course, such an investigation 
is technically possible. 

But Moscow chose another way. 
Pravda attacked the suggestion 
of the Polish government with ex- 
treme violence. Pravda’s edi- 
torial entitled “Hitler’s Polish 
Partners,” declared that the Polish 
request cannot be regarded as 
other than as direct and outright 
help to Hitlerite provocateurs in 
concocting vile frauds.” Accord- 
ing to the version of Pravda, the 
Polish prisoners were murdered 
by the Germans themselves in the 
Summer of 1941 after the with- 
drawal of the Soviet troops from 
the Smolensk area. But this is 
an argument for rather than 
against the investigation. Nobody 
would be surprised if the investi- 
gation were to prove one more 
German crime, to establish the 
fact that the Russian version cor: 
responds to the truth. The Soviet 
government, in its own interest, 
should cooperate in the investiga- 
tion rather than object to it. At 
any rate, this new complication 
underlines once more the fact 
that the Soviet-Polish tension has 
very deep roots and that it is nec- 
essary to try to clear the rela- 
tions between these two allied 
governments before it is too late. 
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Dismemberment of France? 
The Jockeying on 
French Politics 

Roosevelt and Churchill are not 
—as is asserted by some—prepar- 
ing for the “dismemberment” of 
France or of the French Empire. 
Dorothy Thompson says that the 
effect of such assertions “is ter- 
rible.’ She knows “that such 
revelations are used by the Axis 
to inflame the people of Europe 
in a moment when invasion may 
be imminent.” Miss Thompson is 
right, but she misses an impor- 
tant point. 

The benefit of such “revela- 
tions” will not go exclusively 
to Axis prepaganda. Among the 
beneficiaries will be certain 
hypocritical French politicians 
who openly swear by democracy 
but secretly prepare for dicta- 
torship. Among these are per- 
sons around de Gaulle who in- 
sinuate that a provisional 
French government is necessary 
to prevent the carrying out of 
insidious “Anglo-Saxon” plans. 
Actually they are anxious to 
constitute themselves this pro- 
visional government which will 
enter on the shoulders of the 
Allied forces and set up a goy- 
ernment. 
This is said 


mosity against General de Gaulle 


without any an 


I lived in France for 14 mont 

after the Armistice, and I know 

what the name of de Gav!'* signi 
t I ( a ma a. ‘ 





fies to great masses of «ren 
men as a symbol of 
But I wonder whether these great 
groups of Frenchmen would vo 


resistance 


untarily recognize any impos« 
government —even one {¢ 
under the aegis of a popula 
_name. The imported provisional 


have to impos¢ 
it would be 


government would 
itself, and in that case 
a dictatorship whic! 


might pre 
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General Montgomery and General Giraud, who met this 


week to plan final moves in the Tunisian campaign. 


Jap Cabinet Shift Seen 
AsMove to'Win’Soviets 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

WASHINGTON, D. C. — The 
shift in the Japanese cabinet this 
week, with the introduction of so- 
called “moderate” elements in 
the cabinet, headed by Mamoru 
Shigemitsu as new foreign min- 
a change in 


ister, presages 
Japanese political and military 


tactics, observes here feel. 

The most immediate tactic may 
be an attempt at closer relations 
with Russia. Russia is fighting in 
the west and does not want to get 
involved in the east. At the 
same time, Japan fears Russian 
strength and the large airfleet 
that the Soviets have assembled 
within easy striking distance of 
Nipponese papier-maché cities. 
Japan will seek to sell Russia the 
idea that if Nippon is destroyed 
the United States will have full 
sway in the Orient and would 
come into conflict with the Soviets. 

Shigemitsu was ambassador to 
Russia, before going on to Lon- 
don, and is well acquainted with 
Premier Joseph Stalin, Foreign 
Commissar Molotov and _ other 
Soviet officials. 





vent the re-establishment of 
French democracy. And this is 
precisely the purpose which ani- 


mates some of those who sur- 
round de Gaulle. 
* ‘ 

Once more the headlines have 


provoked a short-lived sensation. 
The speech’ of the Spanish For- 
eign Minister, Jordana, was in- 
teresting indeed, but Jordana did 
not propose to use the “good of- 
fices” of Spain for the promotion 
of peace. His purpose seems to 
have been, first of all, to reassure 
his own people, who want peace 
and who fear the war. He ex- 
pressed the belief that “the noble 
motives that inspire us... will 
become realities at no distant date 
and will give the enormous bene- 
fits of’ a just and fraternal peace.” 
He also expressed the hope “that 
serene and rational men of all 
countries will approve the inten- 
tions that inspire. Spain to seek 
peace and prepare for it as soon 
as possible.” 

Jordana’s motive, obviously, is 
to secure continued respect for 
Spanish neutrality. All of this is 
very far from a Spanish offer of 
“her services for the immediate 
restoration of world peace.” How- 
ever, Jordana’s words, “at no 
distant date” and “as soon as pos- 
may have been used with 
a special purpose. For instance, 
these words may be quoted in the 
future to support the claim that 
Spain had proposed peace and 
that the powers which had ignored 
her proposal are responsible for 
the consequences. 





sible” 


The cabinet shift, which in- 
volves five other officials, is also 
seen as the re-emergence of the 
large financial groups to power, 
after they had been shunted into 
the background by the aggressive 
army cliques. 

This new group feels that Japan 
aggression must halt and that. the 
Nipponese tasks ahead consist 
mainly of building defenses and 
economic exploitation. The threat 
of a protracted war would be held 
up to the United States as a peace 
feeler; Russia would be told 
about U.S. ambitions, in an effort 
to keep her neutra] in the war in 
the east. That seems to be the 
pattern of Japanese politics. 


EuropeanEmigres 
Demand Socialist 
Peace 


Delegations representing work- 
ers’ groups in Germany, France, 
Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Norway, the Sudetenland 
and Sweden have met in Stock- 
holm and issued a manifesto call- 
socialist democracy 
based on planned economy, ac- 
cording to an Associated Press 
dispatch from the Norwegian 
capital, received here . 

While the report carries a full 
account of the program, no names 
of the participants are mentioned 
nor are there any identifications 
regarding politica] groupings. Ef- 
forts to check the story by cable 
to Sweden have been unavailing 
as The New Leader goes to press. 

The statement, suggesting that 
workers organizations proclaim 
the socialist peace aims on May 1, 
predicts that democratic and so- 
cialist movements would emerge 
in Germany and other European 
countries after an Allied victory. 





ing for a 


The manifesto stated that inter- 
vention against such a_ trend 


would be contrary to the Allantic 
charter. 


Loyalists Group 
Plans Govt. 


Reports from South America 
indicate that Spanish Loyalist 
groups will shortly convene the 
Republic Cortes to create a gov- 
ernment-in-exile. Two of the 
names mentioned in a dispatch 
are Diego Martinez Barrio and 
General Miaja. Diego Martinez 
Barrio is the ex-President of the 
Cortes and a right-winger while 
General Miaja, formerly a Com- 
munist, participated in the Ca- 
sada coup in the dying days of 
the Spanish republic which re- 
placed the Negrin government. 








_ State ClO, More 


Unions Rap 


Erlich Murder 


Despite vigorous and noisy at- 
tempts by Communist forces, im- 
portant sections of the American 
labor movement are putting 
themselves on record as condemn- 
ing the murders of Erlich and 
Alier, the leaders of the Polish 
labor and Jewish movement. 

Last week, the New York State 
CIO, representing more than a 
million mentbers, voted  over- 
whelmingly by more than 2 to 1 
to condemn the murder of the 
two labor leaders. The Commun- 
ist forces sought to rebuke 
Gustave Strebel, President of the 
State CIO, for public statements 
condemning the executions. 

Besides the State CIO Council, 
other labor bodies that con- 
demned the killings were the ex- 
ecutive board of the United Auto 
Workers, representing 750,000 
workers, the largest trade union 
in the country; the national of- 
ficers of the American News- 


paper Guild (CIO), and the 
Sailors Union of the Pacific (A. 
F. of L.). 

This week the Los Angeles 


Central Trades and Labor Council 
voted almost unanimously to pro- 
test the deaths. 

A labor-sponsored mass meet- 
ing in Chicago last week heard 
labor leaders of that city de- 
nounce the murders. The Feder- 
ation News, organ of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor reported 
that 1,000 persons attended the 
meeting. Speakers included Harry 
E. O’Reilly, speaking for the 
Chicago Federation of Labor; 
Samuel lLaderman, _ secretary- 
treasurer of the International 
Ladies Handbag, Luggage and 
Novelty Workers; Dr. John A. 
Lapp, chairman of the Chicago 
Civil Liberties Committee; Morris 


Bialis, vice-president ILGWU; 
M. L. Polin, manager of the 
Chicago Forward, and others. 

The American Jewish Con- 


gress, headed by Stephen S, Wise, 
speaks out against the Commun- 
ists editorially, in the current 
its magazine Congress 
Says the Congress 


issue of 
Weekly. 
Weekly: 

“The Communists in America 
have seized upon the Erlich-Alter 
case to create the false issue of 
loyalty to the Soviet cause in the 
war. They have polluted the air 
with reckless denuniation of any- 
one who dared to voice his protest 
against the execution of the two 
Socialist leaders in Soviet Russia. 

“A so-called ‘Committee of 
Jewish Writers and Artists’ calied 
a mass-meeting at Carnegie Hall 
on April 4 and prociaimed that 
those American Jews who had 
the audacity to refuse to be 
guided by the line laid down by 
Mr. Earl Browder were ‘destroy- 
ers of Jewish unity’ and ‘Jewish 
fascists.’ 

“Mr. Browder’s Jewish dis- 
ciples will not intimidate those 
American Jews by calling them 
‘Jewish fascists’ in’ 1943 any 
more than they frightened the 
Zionists here by accusing them 
of complicity with the Yishuv in 
Palestine in ‘making pogroms 
upon the Arabs’ in 1929. Amer- 
ican Jews will continue to give 
their full-hearted support to the 
Red Army and the Soviet people. 
. . - But they will not surrender 
to dictation from Thirteenth 
Street and will not be terrorized 
by a group of totalitarian dema- 
gogues. 


——— Tt 
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By DANIEL BELL 

EMEMBER the cleverly satirical verses about 

U Saw that peppered the pages of PM, The 

Sun and other papers with humor columists? U 

Saw was the Burmese nationalist leader who 

carried on negotiations in London but was ar- 

rested on the way back to the Orient as being 
pro-Japanese. 

Jack Belden in his Retreat With Stilwell has 
told some of the inside story on the incredible 
short-sighted British policy in Burma and why 
the Burmese became an effective fifth-column for 
Japan. Now a young Burmese author, Thien Pe, 
has published a book, What Happened in Burma, 
aceording. to the current issue of Time, which 
sheds additional light and states that Burma can 
be rewon only if British policy changes . 

Writes Time’s correspondent, reporting on the 
book: 

“After the bloody 
British of Burmese nationalist 
tions in 1938 and 1939, 
Japanese agents found 
little difficulty in or- 
ganizing their own 


suppression by the 
demonstra- 


Burmese Nationalist 
Revolutionary Party. 


They also fostered an 
underground Burma 
Independence Army 
and acquired the sup- 
port of Dr. Ba Maw, 
a former Premier 
whom the British once 
imprisoned. . . Inept British administrators 
did nothing effective to offset these prepa- 
fations. . . . When Japan attacked Burma, 
bo Independence Army fought with the 
Japs.” 

Continues Time: 

“Author Thine Pe’s belief is that Allied 
armiés never can do well without help. from 
the Burmese. And said he: ‘If Britain hopes 
to gain the active support of the Burmese, 
she must capture their imagination.’ ” 


Time Goes By 
PRCRSING. through Time magazine is an ex- 
perience in mingled emotions. Its far-flung 
staff, alive to the rhythms and pulse-beats of the 
“little but significant things” of politics, such as 
the story on Thine Pe above, can scrape and find 
magnificent stuff. But Time can also be mean 
and narrow in other stories—the case in point 
being the story in the same issue, on the OPA 
dispute. The account is headed “slide-rulers v. 
Maxon, and the picture is immediately drawn 
in large black-and-white stiokes. On the one side 
are the Professors, and (snide implications are 
cléar), who are dubs and dreamers, on the other 
side is Lou Maxon, the practical man with “hoss 
sense,” 

But nowhere in its over-long story does Time 
mention the fact that the fight is over grade- 
labelling, a step which would permit consumers 
to know exactly what quality of goods they were 
getting; that Maxon’s advertising agency has big 
food clients; that OPA has become a front for 
the big packers. 





* * * 


French Socialists and de Gaulle 

RENCH Socialist and Labor opinion towards 

de Gaulle is in a turmoil. A majority of the 
French Socialists, represented in the Jean Jaures 
group in London, have sharply condemned de 
Gaulle’s political aims. While the General was 
conducting a military fight, they were with him; 
with his political aims, revealed as a narrow 
nationalist dogma, they are in complete disagree- 
ment. 

French Socialist attitude here is reflected in 
a statement by France Speaks. Its latest, April 7 
issue, remarks: 

“  . . The analysis we made in August, 
1942, of the political declaration of de Gaulle, 
remains valid. We pointed out then a na- 
tionalism which has been fortified since. In 
one of the latest speeches of General de 
Gaulle, speaking of what this war will have 
brought to France, he said: ‘A purer and 
harder nation will emerge, a nation taking 
advice only of herself.’ 

“We do not think that the interests of the 
French people and of the peoples in the 
colonies under French tutelage can be de- 
fended during the war and after the war in 
the name of such narrow nationalism. We 
hold that the international tradition of the 
workers’ movement must be guarded against 
any nationalistic contamination.” 

Sometime ago, before the North African in- 
vasion, Louis Levy,:one of the French Socialist 
leaders, writing in the London Left News de- 
nounced several men high in the de Gaulle en- 
tourage as having important links with French 
-apitalist interests who were playing both sides 
of the fence. Reeently the Jaures group has made 
public its charges. They denounce M. Diethelme, 
who was appointed Minister of Interior in the 
Free French Committee, as a representative of 
the Comite des Forges. They accuse Andre Meyer, 
treasurer of the Free French Relief Fund in 


Clippings and Comment 


New York, of having been intimate with Georges 
Bonnet and Ferdinand Brinon, both of whom were 
defeatists and pro-Nazi, and as having main- 
tained relations with Vichy ambassador Henry 
Haye here. 

De Gaulle’s political program is nourished from 
two sources: one, from the views of Pierre Bros- 
selete and Andre Philip, former Socialist leaders, 
who proclaimed the necessity of dissolving old 
parties and creating a national front in France; 
the other from expressions from Combat and 
Liberation, two underground groups that are also 
antagonistic to the old party system. 

Opposed to them is the attitude of the Comite 
d’Action Socialiste (CAS) which continues 
underground the French Socialist Party. In the 
latest issue of Le Populaire to reach here, the 
December-January number, the French Socialists 
condemn the men who deserted France and 
pledge that they will not accept them again, but 
state that any new France must be built on a 
basis of many parties. They say: 

_ “But no democracies without parties? It 

1s In a totalitarian state that everything is 

the same and homogeneous. What is called 
the ‘single party’ is one of the dictator- 
ship’s means. ... It is not the existence of 
political parties which has weighed heavily’ 
for nearly half a century upon French pub- 
lie life; it is their lack of coherence, organi- 
zation and discipline . . . and the existence 
of parties is but the translation on the po- 
litical level of the social realities.” 

~ * * 


Marty Makes Overtures 

F the Socialist groups are suspicious of de 

Gaulle and fearful of the Peyroutons and 
Nogues, the Communists have no such compunc- 
tions. Recently Andre Marty, the French Com- 
munist leader, nicknamed “the butcher” in Spain, 
issued a pamphlet in French calling for a “na- 
tional front” in France that would reach from 
the Communists to the extremist right. Marty, 
who is now reported in London, has also sought 
to open negotiations with Giraud for Communist 
representation in the North African government. 

The pattern of a “national front” was first 
worked out by the Communists in Germany .A 
supposed “secret conference” held in the Rhine- 
land, adopted a document (published by the Ger- 
man Communist magazine Freies Deutschlan¥ 
in Mexico) calls for a national front in Germany 
from Communists to Catholics to disgruntled 
Nazi groups. The document is amazing in that 
it appeals in part to elements that form the very 
core of the Nazi war machine: an appeal to 
factory owners and capitalists to jcin forces with 
the Communists, to storm troop members, to 
army officers. Restrictions of the war economy 
on the capitalists will be annulled, there will be 
constitutional guarantees for private property. 

The impression is distinct that Stalin has put 
out certain feelers towards some Nazi circles. 
Rankin Pops Up Again 
prko™u the Washington Times-Herald: “Rep- 

resentative John E. Rankin (D) of Missis- 

sippi, said yesterday that it was a ‘grave and 
serious mistake’ for this country to train Ha- 
waiin-born Japanese for military service. “In- 
stead of training these Japanese who aided in 
the fifth-column work before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, they should be put into labor battalions, 
Rankin said.” 

From Samuel Halper’s book review of Re- 
member Pearl Harbor, in the New York Post: 

“Since Pearl Harbor, legends have grown 
up about a Japenese fifth column. ‘A Ha- 
Waiian-Japanese fifth columnist cut a broad 
arrow in a cane field... .. Japanese saboteurs 
stalled old jalopies across the road to Pearl 
Harbor, blocking traffic, ete.’ Blake Clark 
investigated carefully, pestered officials and 
censors, and says that these stories are 
simply not true. 

“In fact, the chief FBI agent in Hawaii 
told him: ‘You can say without fear of con- 
tradiction that there has not been a single 
act of sabotage either before December 7th, 
during the day of the attack or at any time 
since. 

Who Will Rule Food Supply? 

HE question of “who will rule the food supply 

reconstruction” abroad is still being argued in 
Washington. 

This debate may ultimately be the most impor- 
tant one in post-war terms, for food is the 
strongest weapon for or against revolution at 
crucial times, as the last war showed. Federal 
agencies are jockeying for jurisdiction with 
North Africa the plum, the Wall St. Journal 
reports. 

The one that gets a foothold there stands a 
good chance of stepping into Europe with the 
invasion. 

Lehman’s office sent the first agricultural ex- 
pert to North Africa—via slow convoy. But Leh- 
man is handicapped by a low priority rating. Both 
the State Department and the Board of Eeonomic 
Warfare top him in authority. 
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Green Urges Labor 


By WILLIAM GREEN 
Preside nt, 
American Federation of Labor 
- offering my felicitations to 
The New Leade) on 


twentiett 


the ocea- 
sion of its anniversary, 
I wis] 
it has helped the whole course ot 
thought in America to 


come of age. 


to emphasize the fact that 


liberal 


It is to the everlasting credit 
of The New Leader that it re 
fused to succumb to the eve 


changing fashions of thought that 





were tailored to fit the purpose 
of inti-democratic movements 
| emained steadfastly faithful 
to its own social-democratic prit 
ciple hroughout its history 
Wher The Ne Ww Leade1 Was 
established twenty years ago, it 
was confronted with a mounting 
tide of adulation for the Commu 
ni in Rus then in 
( laney. Those of us who de 
cte ) t al 1 nde neies 
Sovi G 
‘ } . ite dow) 
Y r¢ r f the five eal 
pla \ ne I- e¢ 
( wit! tne 
ido } us The came “the 
Mosco Trials,” and the execu 
tic " { r wake the eb! 


Meanwhile, in Italy and Ger- 
many, a reactionary trend catried 
Fascism and Nazism into power. 
The New Leader, along with the 
American labor movement, imme- 
sounded warnings against 
the menace of these dictatorships. 
Of course, the Communists here 
were quick to take 
this opportunity. 


Their representatives 


diately 


and abroad 
advantage of 
wormed 
over or- 


their way into control 





ations designed to combat 





Fascism. The window-dressing of 


many of these organizations was 


so attractive that it became al- 
most impossible to tell what was 
groing o1 bel ind tne scenes. 

The rest of the story 1s of such 


recent date that I do not propose 
detail here. We 


ne yw Communist edifice 
i = cou collapsed with the 
2 of e Hitler-Stali pact 
We reca he desperate twistings 
( ngs of the party line. 
Wi ‘ il o ha mil 
( ve 
to ‘ the Communi 
P vhic place by 
inge coincidence” immedi 
tel fter Hitler invaded Russia. 
My pose eferring to 
the lillar matters is to em- 
ph contrast t traignt 
fort levintiy r 


ole in Peace Parleys 


sistent policy carried on by The 
New Leader through these dan- 
gerous times. Stalwart in its re- 
sistance to the blandishments of 
Communism, militant in its cease- 
less campaign against Nazi and 
Fascist terror and unrelenting im 
its opposition to isolationism 
which would have rendered Amer- 
ica helpless against the enemies 
of democracy, The New Leader 
has served valiantly and faith- 
fully in the cause of justice, free- 
dom and decency. 


A' this moment, the first ob- 
j 


ective of the more than six 
million members of the American 
Federation of Labor is to win the 
war in the shortest possible time. 
To this end, they are devoting all 
their skill and energy to the pro- 
duction of the weapons of war. 
The record since Pearl Harbor 
speaks eloquently of the achieve- 
ments of America’s workers. They 


have succeeded in making America 


the arsenal of democracy—an 
arsenal t will inevitably crush 
d destioy the enemies of de- 
C1 
\ the certainty of eventual 
inilita victory now apparent, a 
growing coneern is being mani- 
tested by \imericans’of all groups 


the wirining of the peace 





The problems presented by the 
necessary adjustments to post- 
war conditions within ovr own 
borders and the problems of es- 
tablishing a peaceful order among 
the nations of the world are in- 
creasingly demanding considera- 
tion. 

While organized labor has been 
preoccupied with the innmediate 
task of winning the production 
battle, our enemies have at- 
tempted to steal a march on us. 
They have launched a concerted 
campaign to destroy the power 
of the trade union movement and 
to limit its sphere of influence in 
the post-war world. This is the 
answer of the forces of reaction 
in our own country to the antici- 
pated threat of revolutionary ad- 
vances in Europe after the war jis 
over. They fear, such post-war 
upheavals will be contagious. 

Motivated by such dread, re 
actionary interests are firing a 
constant barrage of propaganda 
against organized labor. They are 
trying to make the American 
people forget the tremendous con- 
tributions made by nized 
labor to the American way of 
life. 

Following up these propaganda 
assaults, the enemies of tabor 
have cawmsed to he mtrodnéed m 


orga 





the Congress and in the Legis- 
latures of almost every state a 
flood of repressive legislation 
which would make it impossible 
for trade unions to function 
freely. 

Fortunately, labor thus far has 
succeeded in causing the defeat 
of every anti-labor bill considered 
by Congress. But our enémies are 
not relaxing their pressure for 
an instant. And, at the same time, 
they are carrying on a campaign 
for the adoption of anti-labor 
legislation in the states which 
already has resulted in the adop- 
tion of restrictive laws in six or 
seven states. 

Organized labor knows that the 
best guarantees for the future 
are social and economic security. 
Our domestic program 
calls for jobs for all and social 
insurance for all. The A. F. of L. 
will exert all of its power to carry 
this program into effect. We will 
mobilize our strength for the elec- 
tion of public officials who can be 
trusted to these 
tives, 

Likewise, the Amevican people 
insist that victory in this war be 
followed by the establishment of 
an international order—based on 
justice, freedom and 
that will assure an 


post-war 


advance objec- 


fair phay- 

enduring 
peace. 

O bring this about, it ‘is be- 

coming increasingly clear 
we it 
tional reluctance to 
foreign affairs, must assume our 
share of the responsibility for 
maintaining World peace. In self 
defense alorie, if for no other r¢ 


America, despite our tradi- 
intervene tn 


son, we must abandon forever the 
policy of isolationism. 

Organized labor in America is 
determined to make its voice 
heard at the peace tables for the 
furtherance of these objectives 
through our own representatives. 
We are under no delusions that 
the problems confronting us will 
be simple of solution. We know 
that selfish and conflicting inter- 
ests will seek to frustrate our 
purposes. We expect to hear once 
more the cry for vengeance and 
to encounter once again. the 
thrust for territorial aggrandize- 
ment. 

Such developments are to be 
anticipated but not tolerated. 
Forewarned and forearmed, we 
will enter the peace conferences 
resolved not to permit an inter- 
national grab-bag nor to counte- 
nance exploitation of small na- 
tions by their own powerful 
neighbors. 

To win the peace, we must 
make certain that aggression by 
any nation and of any nature is 
banished once and for all in inter- 
national relations. 

In the struggle for these ov- 
jectives, I know that American 
labor can count upon the con- 
tinued support and the intelligent, 
constructive counsel of The New 
Lead r. That is why it is grati- 
fying to me on this occasion not 
only to congratulate this publi- 
cation on its twentieth anniver- 
sary but to bespeak for my many 
friends associated with The New 
Leader many more years of 
service in our tommon chuge. 
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The Home Front 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 
Quiz Kid Quiddities 

HESE are great days. The New York Times has discovered 

that college freshmen don’t know much, This is not precisely 
news, but it is very fit to print. The freshmen, for their part, are 
confirmed in an ancient conviction that professors ask stupid ques- 
tions. George Jefferson and Thomas Washington walk arm-in-arm, 
down the pages of examination papers, while William Lewis and 
John L. Green find it difficult to decide whether to fight each other 
or make peace. Every editor takes his pen in hand and every legis- 
lator uncorks his mouth—without taking a preliminary examina- 
tion—to tell us who must bear the blame for the ignorance of youth. 

Surely Wilhelmina Whosit of Sioux City should have received 
a Britanica or a portable receiving set for some of those questions. 
I could fairly hear Joe Kelly’s fatuously fatherly voice urging the 
young prodigies in the direction of the correct answer, “Yes, yes, 
that’s fine, Joan, Casey Jones was certainly a great railroad man, 
and if Thomas Jefferson did not invent electricity he certainly had 
red hair—which really amounts to the same thing.” And as for 
William James, to whom many of the undergraduates assured a 
place in our annals to which he never dated aspire, Joe would not 
have had the least trouble about him. “Of course, Charles,’ he 
would graciously ullulate, “technically you are nct exactly right. 
William James was not precisely the younger brother of Jesse, but 
both of them were certainly great psychologists—so you are on 
the right track.” 

iol * » 
Whod Put the Hiss in History? 

HAT a crime has been committed is clear. The search for the 

criminal has been carried on with all the techniques of your 
favorite author of mysteries. The conservative heavies play the 
part of the official fiat-foot who is always wrong. They need no 
clues. T hey know by instinct who done it. It’s these modernists, 
these revolutionists, these discontented intellectuals who always 
want everything improved. They may not use dynamite, but these 
social studies that they keep talking about certainly sound sus- 
picious. If we had stuck to the methods of the Hoosier School- 
master, we should never have got into all this trouble. The little 
red school house should have locked its doors against all these 
reds from Teachers College. 

In this issue of The New Leader you will read a carefully writ- 
ten and judicious article in which Algernon Black puts the blame 
where it belongs. You will see that 
the conservatives themselves were not 
far from the scene of the crime and 
that a number of clues point in their 
direction. In the Times, on April 15th, 
Dr. Wilbur F. Murra answers the edu- 
zational conservatives with a devas- 
tating thoroughness. He speaks as 
the executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Council for Social Studies, 
which is a department of the National 
Education Association. Hugh Russell 
Fraser had accused the “social study 
extremists” of having “a contempt for the facts of American history.” 

Far from playing down history, modern educators have tried 
to play it up, to vitalize it, to dramatize it, to tie it in with the 
interests of the students, to make it count in current life. Dr. 
Murra quotes an official Council statement: “The historical de- 
velopment, the conflicts and the trends of American democracy 
must be taught . at every grade level. 











Special emphasis should 
be given to the study of dramatic, key episodes in the development 
of our democracy. ... There should be more study of the men 
and women whose lives have personified and advanced the demo- 
cratic tradition.” That’s what the modernists want. If high school 
graduates are ignorant, it is not because the schools have been 
modernized. The Times experiment shows that it is about time 
that they should be. 
7 * * 


A Labor Foreign Minister 
_ I include Australia in our home front I am betraying a 

personal attitude. No formal facts of sovereignty can ever 
make me feel that a chap from down under is a foreigner. Besides, 
Anzac opinions of our present war strategy now sound just like 
California. At his press conference last Monday Dr. Herbert Vere 
Evatt, the Australian Attorney General and Minister of External 
affairs, talked—except for his vowels—just like one of us. 

That is so—partly—because this man, whose foresight led to 
the setting up of the Pacific War Council, is frankly and energetic- 
ally a Labor man. He is one of the British Commonwealth’s lead- 
ing constitutional lawyers. At the age of 36 he had the honor of 
being the youngest man ever appointed to the Australian High 
Court. That was, of course, a life appointment. But then came 
the war, and this man was too much alive to sit peacefully on the 
bench. At the request of the Prime Minister, he resigned, ran for 
the Federal Parliament on the Labor Party ticket, was elected and 
so—very soon—was a member of Premier Curtin’s cabinet, Since 
then sheer verve and vision have made him a world leader. 

He is short, stocky, dynamic. I asked him how he happens to 
be a Laborite. “Well,” Dr. Evatt confided with a grin, “I just 
naturally joined the Labor Party from the start. That’s what 
most progressive people do in Australia. Labor means getting on, 
peaceful change, liberalism. I wanted to be tied up with the future 
rather than with the past.” 


A Plea From the Pacific 

R. EVATT came—as did Madame Chiang Kai-schek—to wake 

us up about the situation in the Pacific. I thought we didn’t 
need waking, but I was wrong. I think our grand strategy is 
right. Hitler is the central enemy. We can’t attack everywhere 
at once with all guns blazing—so the right thing is to concentrate 
on Germany. That means holding the line on other fronts. Since 
the battles of the Coral Sea and the Bismarck Sea, we could be 
excused for thinking that MacArthur has enough men and ma- 
chines to take care of things in his sector. So we have had a com- 
fortable feeling, a notion that we can let things slide along out there. 

Dr. Evatt told enough—most of it off the record—to convince 
me that that comfortable feeling is criminal. The man from 
Australia said not a word against our grand strategy. He agrees 
that it is inevitable. But, he says in effect, the Japanese never 
agreed to it. They have not promised to be nice doggie till Hitler 
is knocked out. They are consolidating their new empire, draw- 
ing oil, quinine, tin, rubber from the islands, building new indus- 
tries near the sources of materials, making full use of native labor 
supply. Their eoncentration of ships and 
troops are a growing threat to Australia. The number of planes 
which MacArthur can send against them is pitifully small. It is 
only through cleverness, courage and enterprise that we have man- 
aged to hold them off. 

The upshot is this: without revising our grand strategy we 
must send enough to the Pacific front to harass the Japs, to inter- 
fere with their plans, prevent their building an empire the con- 
quest of which will take years of time and millions of casualities 

al > * 


great air-fields and 





A Running Anthology 
| dansk back on 19th, I shouted to all the world: “The 
war has produced some swell prose, but not one line of decent 
poetry.” Out of the great deep came the answer from a poet. 
His name is Harry Roskolenko, and his response had all the charm 
of the prize ring. Put up or shut up, said this master of meter. 
He offered to select poems, new poems being written now 
by young men and women speaking from the depths of the war 
experience. You, dear readers, are to be the jury. If you agree 
that these good, then I must eat my words right here 
before you all in this corner of my column. You are hereby sol- 
emly sworn in. My colleagues on The New Leader staff will serve 
as judges. The jury must vote by letter. Read each poem and 
ask yourself: Is this as good as the prose of Carl Sandburg’s 
Abraham Lincoln or Stephen Vincent Benet’s The Devil and Daniel 
Webster? Then send in your vote. The first poem taken from an 
anthology and English verse appears on this page. Others will 
follow. 
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Liberals and the Comintern 


By EUGENE LYONS 
“AMERICA, RUSSIA AND THE COMMUNIST PARTY IN THE POST-WAR WORLD.” By 
John L. Childs, George S. Counts, and others. John Day. $1.25. 
HE authors of this small book, honest democrats of radical persuasion, have no illu- 
sions about the Soviet paradise. If Messrs. Willkie, Wallace, Joseph E. Davies and 
their brethren could be made to read it and understand it, they might realize that it 
is possible to recognize the need for wartime and post-war collaboration with Stalin’s 
realm without kidding yourself that it is a special kind of democracy. The chapter in 


the book devoted to the American Communist 
Party is one cf the most lucid analyses of that 
Fifth Column that I have seen. 

The thesis of the book is roughly this: Though 
Russia and the democracies are different in po- 
litical temper and economic structure, they must 
work out some method of living together on a 
shrinking planet. Without such a practical ad- 
justment, there can be no durable post-war 
settlement. No matter how deeply we disapprove 
the Soviet totalitarian way of life, we have no 
alternative but to accept it as an existing fact. 
Russia, on its side, must desist from interference 
in the internal life of the democracies—which 
means that it must “liquidate” the Third Inter- 
national and its member-parties everywhere out- 
side Russia. 

The mere recital of this view is conducive to 
the deepest pessimism anent the post-war world. 
If the dissolution of the Comintern is the first 
and inescapable condition for cooperation with 
Russia, then there clearly can be no such ¢o- 
operation. .The suggestion that the American 
Communist Party commit suicide was made in 
all seriousness some months ago by The New 
Republic. It is hard to imagine that Drs. Counts 
and Childs are serious in making an equivalent 
suggestion. Their book offers internal evidence 
that they would not be taken in by any formal 
abolition of the Comintern which left the Fifth 
Columns intact in some new disguise. And to 
expect that the Kremlin will give up its most 
potent instrument of international influence is 
utopian. 

Naive editorial writers and politicians have 
argued that because Russia has gone nationalist 
with a vengeance, it has no need for a Commu- 
nist International. They forget that intense na- 
tionalism is by no means incompatible with 
political intrusion on other nations. Hitler’s ex- 
treme nationalism has not deterred him from 
meddling in other peoples’ affairs; on the con- 
trary, he has utilized Fifth Columns everywhere 
in support of his national interests. The same 
thing holds true of Russia, only more so, since 
Russia is not hampered by any racial or class 
inhibitions in seducing muddle-headed foreigners 
into acting as agents. 
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S. COUNTS AND 


many other liberals, 





escape from an unpleasant dilemma—the need 
to collaborate with Russia despite its network of 
Fifth Columns—when they talk of the liquida- 
tion of the Comintern. They underestimate the 
power of that weapon in Stalin’s hands, perhaps 
because they are too much impressed with the 
fact that it has so often been ineffectual in the 
United States. True, the Comintern contributes 
to the distrust with which the outside world 
looks on Soviet policies. True, on occasion it 
gums up attempts at rapprochement between the 
Soviet and non-Soviet governments. But these 
negative factors are negligible by comparison 
with the positive advantages that it gives Moscow 
in dealing with other governments, 

In the shaping of war policies and in the 
scramble when the war is ended, Russia is the 
only nation which has large and_ influential 
bodies of agents, fanatic and self-sacrificing, in- 
side every country to support its purposes. In 
many countries, these agents sit in the local 
parliaments. Everywhere they control trade union 
movements, cultural groupings, important press 
and radio outlets, a thousand and one other in- 
struments of pressure and power. At the present 
time, to be specific, these agents are worming 
their way into a number of governments-in-exile, 
into underground movements in conquered areas, 
into emigré organizations. In China, the Comin- 
tern in effect has its own armies, and every- 
where in the Far East it has organizations which 
represent outposts of power. Spreading beyond 
the actual Communist parties in all countries 
are the vast peripheries of fellow-travelers, 
stooges and innocents, all ready and eager to 
follow the Kremlin’s line of argument or action. 

It is utterly childish to overlook the value of 
such support to any country. Suppose that the 
United States possessed in every other nation a 
great army of high-minded men and women who 
placed American interests above the interests 
of their own country! Stalin has in his hands 
a sword that cuts both ways in enforcing his 
views on other governments—by the threat of 
releasing revolution and civil war and by the 
promise of preventing revolution and civil war. 
To ask him to throw away this sword may make 
good liberal logic, but in the logic of real life it 
turns to gibberish, 


Maestros of Music 


By Dr. PAUL STEFAN 
“DICTATORS OF THE BATON.” By David 

Ewen, Alliance Book Corporation. 

R. EWEN is one of the busiest writing men in 

music. I recall two of his recent popular works, 
Musie Comes to America and The Book of Modern 
Composers. For this latter volume his scheme 
was a clever one. For each composer he pre- 
sented a sort of autobiography. Not only does 
each composer speak for himself, but for each 
one, his most authoritative connoisseur appears 
as commentator.» The plan produced excellent 
results. But in this case the author was dealing 
with composers. How does he manage in this 
book dealing with directors? 

I have essayed the same task in my biographies 
of Mahler, Toscanini, and Bruno Walter. And I 
am half persuaded to believe that it cannot be 
done. Everyone, it is true, knows the task of the 
director. It is possible to sketch in what a di- 
rector must be and know and do—as Ewen does 
most rewardingly in his introductory chapter. 
Ewen hits on a happy formula: the director must 
carry the composition in his head, he must hear 
every detail of the performance, he must know 
the background of the work, and he must have 
a personality which rivets and holds the attention 
of the orchestra and of the audience. 

But even this is not all. The effect produced 
must be something magical, and for this there is 
neither definition nor explanation. An attempt 
to determine the reasons why one director electri- 
fies musicians and hearers—while another does 
not—is almost certain to lead to naught. How 
often have I heard a good, even a distinguished, 
performance of a symphony or of an opera, and 
I have said to myself: “Even Toscanini couldn’t 
do the job any differently, any better, than this 
wonderful Mr. X.” Then—this work would be 
announced with Toscanini on the podium. I 
would go. He would raise the baton—and it 
would be different. Don’t ask me why. Only in 
rare cases could I tell. But not only I sense the 
difference—not only the experts—but all the 
thousands who listen, even those who know 
nothing about music in a professional way. 

* ~ * 





E must all be modest in attempting to under- 

stand and describe the nature of the direc- 
tor’s art. This remark applies also to every sort 
of interpretation, even to that of the work of art 
itself, One can come at it only by indirection. | 
always recall a remark made by Mahler to a 
well-known musicologist who showed him an 
analysis of his latest symphony. “Splendid,” said 
Mahler, “but after all what do we know about 
my symphony?” 

But there is another approach, another way of 
discussing an artist, going beyond the giving of 
judgments and opinions, a way which leads in an 
entirely different direction—the way of biogra- 
phy. Whoever gives us the life of a director 
explains much. He shows us the inner growth of 
the man, his tradition, the things that helped him 
to develop. This is the method of Ewen. And he 
has used it with great success. It is astonishing 
how much material he has gathered about Euro- 
pean as well as American artists, and to what 
an extent he has blended all of his materials into 
a living whole. 

Our author starts his series of pictures with 
a long chapter devoted to Toscanini under the 
title, Paragon. This section is in itself a veritable 
paragon of description, interpretation and biogra- 
phyv—written with as much knowledge as love. 
Here Ewen gives us a mass of material, es- 
pecially American material, about this giant 
among directors. He covers with special fullness 
the most recent years, furnishing materials not 
to be found in my biography, the American edi- 
tion of which appeared in 1935 and the German 
in 1937. This section of the book belongs to the 





very best things which have been written about 
music. 

The classification of material which the author 
adopts for the later section is not in every respect 
a happy one. Under the title, Showman Con- 
ductor, he includes Stowkowski, Koussevitsky, 
Mitropoulos and Iturbi. But only Stowkowski 
really deserves the title. Koussevitsky belongs 
rather under the heading Of European Tradi- 
tions. It must be said, however, that Ewen does 
full justice to the significance of this great man. 
Mitropoulus, again, seems to me to belong in the 
chapter on Conductors of Tomorrow. 

European tradition, according to Ewen, is rep- 
resented by Walter, Fritz Busch, Beecham and 
Monteux. Walter should have been brought more 
strongly into the foreground. As far as Busch 
is concerned, the author lacks the experience 
which we enjoyed in Dresden. He would have 
found that Busch is one of the best opera di- 
rectors in the world. On this side of the Atlantic 
only the South Americans have had opportunity 
to recognize this fact. The sections dealing with 
Walter Damrosch and Stock are first rate. Or- 
mandy and Reiner are also given suitable recog- 
nition. In connection with these men and others 
the author—and this gives cause for special re- 
joicing—recounts the histories of the orchestras 
of Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and other American 
cities. 

Ewen does not feel obliged to flatter all of 
these men. In fact it seems to me that in some 
eases, especially in that of Rodzinski, he might 
well have gone further in the direction of en- 
thusiasm. But a good many of the heroes among 
the author’s “dictators” are still comparatively 
young. The book deals with these men, especially 
young Leinsdorf, with sympathetic warmth. It 
finds many parallels between Leinsdorf and Tos- 
canini. Incidentally, the editors of this well- 
illustrated volume have placed the name of Leins- 
dorf under the photograph of Ormandy—and vice 
versa, 

Naturally Ewen does not overlook the di- 
rectors who function only over the radio, men 
like Barlow, Black, Wallenstein and Rapée. As 
conductors of tomorrow Isler Solomon, Sylvan 
Levin and the Negro, Dean Dixon, are grouped 
together. How many such future great ones may 
be in this country, unknown and perhaps un- 
employed—that is something which no one can 
tell. Koussevitsky, who has taught and helped so 
many young artists in his Berkshire Music 
Center, has assured the author of this review 
that for every great American orchestra he 
knows of a native-born American conductor 
worthy of leading it. 
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They honored him in silence when he died, 

As one who had achieved greatness in death. 

They hated him and envied him alive. 

He made them feel so small. But 
beneath 


now, 


rhe safe and hungry earth, the things he did 
fo them and others they could well forgive. 
He had no further power. Theirs to give 
Was any greatness that he henceforth had. 


They did not stint him. Grandly in the 
papers 

They made up headline from his slightest 
acts, 


Praised him for little kindnesses, and, later, 
Made up legends that did not fit the facts. 


No matter. They did honor to their dead, 

rhat they might feel bigger in his stead. 
NICHOLAS MOORE 
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Juside and Out 


By MATTHEW LOW 


oO” of the foreign correspondents has passed on a story which 
doesn’t really involve ex-Ambassador Joseph Edward Davies, 
but is connected in some ways with his Mission to Moscow... . 
This poor little Russian carpenter had been busy doing some 
repair work in the U. S. Embassy in Moscow during lovs of 
the “Moscow Trials.” He was an old man, illiterate. f 
a recluse—but his work-sheet revealed that he 
previously on Japanese woodwork and German 
Whereupon he was tossed into the Lubianka. There was, of course, 
no case, no charge, but he languished there for week after week, 
month after month. Finally he was released, and GPU-chief 
Beria personally made his apologies. “We're sorry,” he said. But 
the carpenter offered a friendly smile and replied, “Oh, that’s all 
right.” “But we’re really very sorry!” And the carpenter waved 
his hand—“But it’s perfectly all right!’ The GPU couldn’t get it. 
‘But the Lubianka is a terrible place! It’s a dungeon, dark and 
dismal! The food is rotten! The treatment is rough!” “But, ah! 
’ replied the carpenter, his eyes smiling, “I never met so many 
educated people in all my life! ...” (P.S. The scene is not in the 
Davies movie; Henry Travers does not play the carpenter.)... 


* * * 


he Veil of Censorship:—The other afternoon it appeared as a 

passing item in Edgar Ansel Mowrer’s dispatch—so I suppose 
that now it can be told. . Mowrer mentioned the hitherto un- 
published information that the 1942 Allied strategy included an 
invasion of Southern France. Plans had been set, and military 
sectors divided. A last-minute switch in the offensive confined it 
to North Africa (whereafter the Nazis took Toulon and Mar- 
seilles and arrested some of the French Generals). Well, our 
Andre Raynal gave us the story several months ago—and we had 
it all set up for one issue under the streamer— 
“Behind the North African Invasion!” The 
story got around to some of the foreign desks, 
and Thursday afternoon as we were going to 
press the phone started buzzing. Alexander 
Uhl of PM, Russell Porter of the Times, and 
a host of others, wanted to use the story, with 
credit—but wanted to know whether it had 
been cleared by the Washington censors. ... 
Now each editor uses his own judgment in 
these matters, for there isn’t a military blue- 
pencil available for every column. We thought 
it would be quite o.k, to run it.... But D. C. 
had a different angle! For 40 minutes we read the page-proofs over 
the long-distance wire to the Office of Censorship—and they 
ordered out all the sensational details on the opening of the con- 
tinental French front. ... The type was lifted at the last moment, 
and the presses rolled. As the story appeared, readers will 
remember, it was still a revelation—and one managing editor of 
one metropolitan paper, after reading it, cabled all his key bureaus 


“to wake up!” 
* & x 
Ge Who? :—It is being whispered about in literary circles 
that the references to persons, living or dead, in Sinclair 
Lewis’ new novel, Gideon Planish, are not wholly coincidental. ... 


Among the characters involved in the back-fence gossip is “Windy 
Winnie,” of whom Lewis writes: 

“Winifred Marduc Homeward ... that was a woman, THE 
woman, the American woman careerist, and it is a reasonable 
bet that in 1955 she will be dictator of the United States and 
China. Winifred Homeward, the Talking Woman. She was an 
automatic, self-starting talker. Any throng of more than two 
persons constituted a lecture audience for her, and at sight 
of them she mounted an imaginary platform, pushed aside 
an imaginary glass of ice water, and started a fervent address 
full of imaginary information about Conditions and Situations 
that lasted till the audience sneaked out—or a little longer. 
She was something new in the history of women... as hand- 
some as a horse, a portly presence with a voice that smothered 
you under a blanket of molasses and brimstone.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that she’s always giving her own version of the 
Sermon on the Mount,” one of the people in the novel cracks, “but 
that she always carries her own portable Mount right with her 
and sets it up even at a cocktail] party. She’s the first Lary Mes- 
siah, and I’m afraid she’s going to get the entire Messiah industry 
in wrong. After the third scream of righteousness whenever she 
attacks Hitler, Winifred almost makes me tolerate Hitler, and I 
don’t like that!” .. 


* * * 
1 pnarageony in Vichy:—The rumor had sprea 1 
Maxim Weygand had told an American offic 
with one division, I shall fire upon you. If you « 
I shall embrace you.” And the late General Hunczinger, piaying 
up to the Nazis, pressed for Weygand’s court-martial, carried 


through an investigation, and was to fly back from North Africa 


with his report. ... We now learn that it was not fate, but 
Admiral Jean Francois Xavier Darlan, who stepped in at this 
point. Huntziger’s plane-crash last year was not accidental, 
but arranged! Darlan had General Bergeret, of the Aviation 


to pilot: he was 


prepared 
destroy the 


Ministry, appoint one of “the boys” 
to sacrifice himself, crash the plane, kill Huntziger, 


report. That “block-headed Alsatian’ had to be eliminated to 
save the Vichy Triumvirate, Petain-Darlan-Weygand. . .. The 
plane crashed in France. All were killed, The Nazis, however, 


retrieved the report. Weygand was forced to resign and was 


later kidnapped by the Gestapo. . . 


* * * 
| Fgetan & Co.:—Hendrik Willem Van Loon, after two years of 
wrangling, is still trying to get his name off the letter-head 


of The Hour, 
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stature—and just about the time of n political campaign 
too! . . . Granville Hicks Ss qu radi gr reviewing 
books and authors. suit by Grigorieff Mansvetor 
against Walter Winchell is up again, and the libel complaint will 
shortly go before a jury for decision. Some one gave W.W. a 


wrong tip, and the two Russian 
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Freedom of the press? The N. Y. World-Telegre 

Sets” box for radio programs where the radio-editor picked her 
favorites. In just a little while every advertiser was down on the 
W.-7.. neck—demanding inclusior P.S The feature has been 
dropped. ... 

The Rickenbacker story which was published confined itself to 
the story of the Pacific. But the film version is expect to be an 
expanded account with the lessons of his success, etc., etc., and 
anti-labor material may get CIO dead-serious in its opposi- 
tion to any kin f he screen, and is 
making itself felt in Washington, D. C., 

I agenda. The mass 

dle Rick without gloves AFL’s William Green 
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We can't help picking up an item from The Nation’s “In 
the Wind.” The special Soviet edition of Life included pie- 
tures of unnamed individuals typical of the different peoples 
who make up the Soviet Union. The typical Jew was Prof. 
Joseph J. Lieberberg, ex-president of Biro-Bidjan. 
berg was dismissed in 1936—on charges of Trotskyism! 


Lieber- 
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Education forWhatNew Order?! 
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VERY liberal educationist would agree that 
‘ unless the teacher is free to teach what he 
believes and understands, and the pupil is free 
to learn what he can, there is no freedom in edu- 
cation. And he would also agree that there is no 
freedom in a society which would deny these 
essentials to teacher and pupil. 

It is not so certain, however, that every liberal 
educationist would agree with Alexander Meikle- 
johin’s affirmation of ultimate devotion to the 
principle of freedom in education: “I would fight 
to the bitter end for unqualified, freedom for 
both teacher and pupil.” The term “unqualified” 
has an absolutistic ring. It would seem to imply 
that the educational enterprise is self-enclosed 
and completely autonomous, without social ori- 
giris and without social obligations 

There is hardly any danger, however, that any 
réader of Meiklejohn’s Education Between Two 
Worlds could possibly come to the conclusion 
that Meiklejohn conceives of education as an 
absolutely autonomous activity. The whole 
drive of his argument is in the opposite direc- 
tion. Instead of ignoring the inter-relations be- 
tween education and society, his explicit theme 
is that there can be no hope for education un- 
less it is brought, consciously and entirely, 
under the control of the state. “The argument 
of this book has centered around the contention 
suggested by Rousseau that education is, and 
must be, carried on under the authority of some 
group ... the state is the best of us, trying to 
control and to elevate the worst of us... educa- 
tion by the government is radically sound in 
principle. As our culture now stands, no other 
institution can equal the state as the representa- 
tive of those purposes and beliefs which are the 
fruits of human reasonableness.” (Italics mine.) 

There is no point in asking how Meiklejohn 

(or any One else) can reconcile advocacy of 
unqualified freedom for teacher and pupil 
and also advocate complete state control of 
education. Perhaps these two ideas are not 
necessarily mutually contradictory. Perhaps 
in some other worldly Paradise the two can 
be realized together. But as it stands now 
with our culture, the real and actual ques- 
tion is how even qualified freedom for 
teacher and pupil can be maintained if the 
state acquires authority over the educa- 
tional institution. 

Meiklejohn is not quite sure 
Soviet Union is an authoritarian state. He has 
no doubts, however, about Germany. Has the 
teacher any freedom under the state-controlled 
educational system of Germany? Meiklejohn 
writes: “The charge that the exaltation of the 
state is hostile to the dignity and freedom of the 


ouput Conflict MO 


in , q OST people have 

* just become 

aware of the con- 

flicts wracking the 
educational world 
through the flurry 
at over the New York 

: Times’ insistence that students have ele- 

* pliantine minds. 

"* "But in the last decade, other conflicts, 
just as important have been fought. New 
Leader readers will remember Sidney 

*Hook’s striking polemics against the 
Hutchins-Adler neo-Catholic ideas. 

Recently a new controversy started with 
the publication of Alexander Meiklejohn’s 
“Edication Between Two Worlds.” Mr. 
Meiklejohn has a long record in liberal 

*@anses: When President of Amherst Col- 
lege; he broke new ground in educational 
practice with his ideas on experimental 
education; his liberal ideas caused his 
ouster. 

Mr. Meiklejohn’s latest book has aroused 
apprehension in some intellectual circles 
because of his uncritical allegiance to 
state control of education. The lessons of 
Russia and Germany have given many 
people pause. 

The discussions of these problems are 
not idle fulminations in a vacuum but 
vital aspects of post-war re-education. 
Dr. Joseph Ratner, noted philosopher and 
a staff member at the College of the City 
of New York, discusses Meiklejohn’s ideas 
here. 
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individual attacks directly the interpretation of 
teaching for which, from beginning to end, this 
book has been fighting.” In Germany we have 
an, example, not only of the theoretical exalta- 
tion of the state but the practical educational 
consequences thereof. And Meiklejohn would 
certainly not contend that the Nazi state is not 
hostile to the dignity and freedom of the in- 
dividual. 


whether the 
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* * ” 

T is obviously to bury one’s mind in dialectical 

sands to argue for the exaltation of the state 
over education and everything else without 
specifying the qualities of the state one is exalt- 
ing. In the Nazi state we have an institution no 
other-can equal as a representative of those pur- 
poses.and beliefs which are the fruits not of 
“human reasonableness” but of human irra- 
tionality, bestiality and degradation. The Nazi 
state, to paraphrase Meiklejohn, is the worst ot 
us, trying to control and to degrade the best 
of us. Clearly, the “state” has no inherent. 
inalienable virtues any more than “individuals” 
have. There are states and states as there are 
individuals and individuals. 

It. is only less obviously to keep one’s mind 
buried in dialectical sands to exalt the demo- 
cratic state—without inquiring into the condi 
tions which keep a democratic. When 
Meiklejohn says: “Government by the consent 
of the governed is not hostile to the governed,” 
one can agree with him, taking this statement 
abstractly and theoretically. One can similarly 
agree that “Government of the people, for the 
people, by the people is not intended to destroy 
the dignity and freedom of the people.” But 
what are the practical conditions which must 
be fulfilled to keep a government that has the 
form of ruling with the consent of the governed 
from hostile to the governed? By 
what institutional 
can. the government 
for and by the realized? 
doubt, when such a government is achieved it 
fact. (not n formula), the 
dignity and people will b 
attained. But 
a fact? The 
sion to an ideal end; it 
for actualizing that end. 

Meiklejohn’s facility 
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in substituting dia- 


lectical bandying with ideas for intellectual 
analysis and social evaluation is the one 
outstanding and unambiguous feature of his 
book. Consider the following sample: “In 


a government which is carried on by the 
consent of the governed, every citizen is 
both governor and governed. He is both 
ruler and ruled. As ruler, he shares in the 
making and administering of political deci- 
sions. As ruled, he is subject to the deci- 
sions which are made.” 
* * 
[Is Meiklejohn talking of the modern state, with 
its tens and hundreds of millions? Or is he 
talking about Plato’s village-state, with a popu- 
lation of five to ten thousand? Even if the 
latter is the case, Meiklejohn would seem to 
have forgotten the most important and obvious 
of Plato’s political teachings: that every mem- 
ber of the state is not capable of participating 
in the administration of all the activities of the 
state. By means of the political instrument of 
representative government, every individual in 
our democratic state can share, in a highly 
derivative and largely symbolic way, in making 
very general political decisions. But that a 
voter, by virtue of his being a voter, shares in 
“administering of political decisions” is a state- 
ment that could be made only by one who is 
self-blinded by the fancied brilliance of his 
dialectical exercises. 

Meiklejohn is not talking about Plato’s village- 
state, and the state he has in view when en- 
gaged in his jugglery of “ruler and ruled” is 
not the contemporary state with its tens and 
hundreds of millions. He has in view a “world- 
state” which would have, as “ruler and ruled,” 
some two billion citizens. “If our argument is 
valid, one principle emerges from it which 1s 
of primary importance. Fundamentally, educa- 
tion belongs to the world-state. The reasonable- 
ness of that institution includes and criticizes 
all the lesser reasonablenesses of our experi- 
ence ... the control of education, its planning 
and basie administration should be in the hands 
of the world-state.” His argument about “ruler 
and ruled” is his basic “social principle” which 
he has only to apply in the field of education 
to get the result that the world-state is funda- 
mentally the only planner and administrator ot 
education. 

Meiklejohn’s statement that “the reasonable- 
ness” of the world-state “includes and criticizes 
all the lesser reasonablenesses of our experi- 
ence” (and hence should be the supreme edu- 
cational authority and power) is another. ex- 
ample of his purblind dialecticism. The interests 
of a village government are narrower than those 
of a town, a town of a city, a city of a state, 
a state of a (federated) nation, a nation of 
the world. “. .. Separate groups are capable of 
combining, by voluntary agreement, into larger, 
more inclusive societies. And wherever this 
happens, the ‘reasoning’ which is set up by the 
larger group is, in some sense, authoritative 
over the reasoning of its constituents. A wider 
reasonableness becomes the critic of narrower 
ones.” 

Certainly, it is possible that larger groups 
should be more reasonable than smaller groups. 
And when there is a conflict of interest between 
larger and smaller—the welfare of the village 
or city or state as against the welfare of the 
whole nation—the interest of the larger is 
authoritative critic and judge. But it is sheer 
vicious intellectualism to transform hierarchical 
order of size into a hierarchy of “reasonable- 


nesses.” Abstractly, it is true a wider reason- 
ableness is the critic of a narrower one. Not 


only is this true; it is truistic. Who, howevey, 
with any consciousness of social fact, would say 
that a wider or larger group is ipso facto pos- 
sessed of a wider reasonableness ? 

* * + 


id one used the method of criticism Meiklejohn 

employs against those he doesn’t like, it 
would be easy to prove that Education Between 
Two Worlds is against everything liberals stand 
for in education and is for totalitarianism or 
fascism. 

In his criticisms of Locke and especially 
Dewey he is not only captious and carping but 
obtuse and inexplicably prejudiced as_ well. 
That Meiklejohn is capable of better is obvious 
in his treatment of Rousseau. He writes: 
“Rousseau’s peculiar genius lies in the fact 
that, when contradictory ideas are being dealt 
with, he rushes to both extremes.” But instead 
of castigating Rousseau as a confused, contra- 
dictory and irresponsible thinker, he interprets 
him sympathetically, warning the reader that 
“it will not do to interpret this man too simply. 
Here is a mind which can think two different 
thoughts at once.” When, however, Meiklejohn 
finds two different thoughts in Dewey’s writings, 
he is splenetically horrified and his animad- 
versions border not merely on the too simple 
but on the too simple-minded. 

Though it is often necessary and sometimes 
salutary to give a person a dose of his own 
medicine, it is also often equally if not more 
beneficial to follow the Golden Rule. An edu- 
eator, surely, should do to others what he con- 
ceives to be the best educationally, even if they 
do not do likewise to him. Meiklejohn is not 
an advocate of fascism in education, althougn 
his book will no doubt be used by fascists and 
authoritarians to promote their cause. It will 
no doubt also be used to further the argument 
fur church control of education, even though he 
is explicitly against it. “. . . In a secular era 
. . « belief in unity must find expression, if it 
is to be maintained at all, in some institution 
other than the church—an institution to which 
it belongs, not in myth, but in sober fact.” 
“From church to state! From myth to fact!— 
Can our culture make that transition?” 

Meiklejohn is a liberal who has lost his 

way (temporarily, we hope) in search of a 
solution that will solve all problems at once. 
There is strife, division, confusion, irra- 
tionality, oppression, fear and hate and 
want in the world. Meiklejohn would like 
a world in which there is harmony, co- 
operation, understanding, reasonableness, 
brotherhood, love, dignity, freedom, plenty 
everywhere. There is nothing illiberal in 
the ends Meiklejohn wants. He is just ex- 
tremely unwise in the means he would use 
to realize those ends. 

The title of Meiklejohn’s book derives from 
Matthew Arnold’s lines: 

Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born. 
lines, however, do not apply, in 
sense, to the situation we are con 
are between two worlds, one 


These their 
original 
fronted with. We 
in process of being killed and one already born 
The struggle of the liberal world today is not 
against the absolutisms and oppressions of a 
dead world but the tyrannies and brutalities of 
a new world that is very much alive. If we 
lose this struggle, the liberal world—the world 


of freedom, dignity and intelligence—will die 
in its early infancy. And we will lose, if we 
embellish the state with virtues it does not 


have and, substituting our embellishments fo) 
the reality, place our educational institutions 
under state control. 
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America Takes a Quiz 





By ALGERNON D. BLACK 

HE New York Times has published a test 

in American history which had been given 
to seven thousand students in thirty-six col- 
leges. According to the Times, the test re- 
vealed that a large majority of our college 
freshmen had virtually no knowledge of ele- 
mentary aspects of American history. 

Out of this revelation has come a great 
battle, with everyone chiming in with his own 
interpretation. It is true that some of the 
students took the test as a joke and wrote 
facetious answers. Still others showed more 
realism and understanding than the examiners 

For example, on one question, “What is 
the Bill of Rights?,” one midwestern stu- 
dent said it was the bill which gave the 
white people of the South the right to 
lynch Negroes, 

In answer to the question, “What is the 
meaning of the Open Door in China?,” one 
student wrote: It means taking rice from 
the Chinese. This sounded terrible to the 
educators, but if we look closely, it is hard 
to decide whether it was humor, or realism 
of a kind that isn’t taught in textbooks. 
Dr. Frazer, of the United States Office of 

Education (who promoted this test unofficially 
with the help of his Committee on American 
History), may have had some good ideas. We 
have all neglected our history. We need to 
know the past, to build upon it, to know our 
community and how it got the way it is, and 
how to avoid the mistakes of the past. 

The New York Times and Dr. Frazer 
and his groups are not just interested in 
more history teaching, but in the teaching 
of history as a separate subject, and the 
chronological teaching of dates and names 
and events. These people have neglected 
to say that the very ignorance which they 
criticize is the product, for the most part, 
of these old methods of history teaching. 
In eighty per cent of the schools of Amer- 
ica they are still teaching American his- 
tory as a separate subject, and still teach- 
ing it in the old way of memorizing 
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DUCATORS for years have been finding out 
that this old method of teaching is waste- 
ful and ineffective. We remember things whén 
we learn them in order to use them. When we 
learn merely to pass a test, we forget as soon 
as the test is over. The psychologists who put 
down the rule that repetition is one of the laws 
of learning have since had to modify their 
psychological principles. What we make a part 
of ourselves, what we use in our daily living, 
what helps us meet our problems—this we 
know and retain. It is not something plastered 
on; not something culturally decorative; not 
something that helps us pass as cultured gen- 
tlemen; but actually it is part of our lives, 
part of ourselves, and we never forget it. 
Not only do our college students today for- 
get most of the faets they learn, but so do 
the teachers and the general adult population. 
We older people were taught many things 
= which were not important; we were taught 
= them without any relationship to life; and if 
= we were good childrén and learned them and 
= handed them back correctly on examinations, 
2 
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we were considered to be bright, and excellent 
products of the educational system. 

The whole movement for progressive 
education has been an attempt to get away 
from this handing on of a body of facts 
apart from meaning or interest or need. 
Instead of studying history as a kind of 
memory task, instead of learning to arrange 
events in order of their occurrence, pro- 
gressive education is interested in having 
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Behind the ‘N.Y.Times’ Test on History 


us learn those facts which will help us 

understand what happened in the past and 

why, so as to illuminate the problems that 
we have to face today, in the present. 

We may well ask, too, why there is such an 
interest in this history question? Is it merely 
learning for learning’s sake? Is it a fear that 
our young people do not appreciate the best 
things in the heritage of the past? Is it a 
fear that this generation will attempt to 
change things drastically or quickly, and so 
lose the traditions and values of our civiliza- 
tion? Is it an attempt on the part of con- 
servative and often reactionary groups to turn 
our eyes backward, to divert us, to weigh us 
down with what has been in order to slow 
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OR a long time now 
America’s contribu- 
tion to historical thought 
has been — “the boner.” 
The American’s_ char- 
acteristic lack of aware- 
ness of the past, its pat- 
terns and traditions, has 
been immortalized in the 
national story by a host 
of silly, thoughtless er- 
rors. Who doesn’t re- 
member the story of how 
Abe Lincoln was born in 
a Kentucky log-cabin he 
helped his father build? 
The recent New York Times survey of 
exactly how many facts of the American 
history taught in the schools are retained 
by young Americans has done the spade- 
work for a new file of “boners.” Philos- 
opher William James was “a Wild West 
bandit.” Reformer Carl Schurz was “a 
Nazi spy.” 

But not all of the “errors” listed by the 
Times were (as Dr. Black points out) 
really mistakes. And not all of the con- 
clusions that are being drawn from this 
demonstration of ignorance are as valid 
as they superficially appear to be. The 
meaning of the “History” propaganda is 
pointed up here by Algernon D. Black, 
news commentator and lecturer. Next in 
The New Leader series discussing this 
question will be W. £. Woodward, famou 
historian and biographer: 
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up our thinking and moving in terms of the 
present and the future? 
Certainly the news last 






























year that the 


National Association of Manufacturers 
was fighting progressive textbooks and 
teaching in the schools of America was 


disturbing news. One of the problems of 
the schools has been to keep out individ- 
uals and groups who have some special 
axe to grind, who want to sell something 
to the children, whether it be material 
things like toothpaste, or a_ particular 
gadget, or political or economic ideologies. 


- is the fond hope of some that history will 
teach lessons, the wisdom of life. But the 
facts are that even those who have studied his- 
tory most have not come up with any great 
insight into the present. Is it not true that 
some of the great historians, the authorities, 
are the most foolish people when it comes to 
an analysis of contemporary events? Youth 
knpws this, as also do many of the history 
teachers themselves. 

Some of the very people who are stressing 
history have been the ones who in their own 
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lives, in their own activities, have neglected it. 
The practical men, the people at the top in 
business and religion, and even in education, 
do not make it their business to try to learn 
from history, to avoid the mistakes of the past, 
or to help youth understand so that it can go 
beyond its fathers. 

They teach history as a neat story. His- 
tory holds a golden age. It holds the an- 
swers. History is safe. Why? Because it 
is taught so as to make understanding im- 
possible. It covers the story of the nation 
with a romantic cloak of national pride 
and national righteousness. 

At no point is this clearer than among the 
men at the top—often learned men, too—who 
have thought that the best way to keep the 
people in place was to pass laws and strengthen 
the police foree. At no point has it been 
clearer from history that if we deny the peo- 
ple the full life, we are bound to get move- 
ments of the people against their rulers, and, 
worse than that, against the institutions under 
which they live—even the institution of free- 
dom! 

The French Revolution and the Russian Rev- 
olution are examples of peoples’ movements 
which destroyed institutions as well as the 
upper class because the rulers and the upper 
class refused to adapt the institutions to the 
needs of the people. Finaliy, the people’s pent- 
up unhappiness flowed out in hate and violence. 
So, also, the blind stupidity of King George 
and those who shaped the policy of England in 
the 1770’s resulted in the rebellion in America 
which was so intense that even when the Brit- 
ish were ready to make terms, the Amercans 
had already gone beyond any peace-making 
and were for Independence. Why not study 
these periods of history and the lessons they 
have for us today? 

How many of the people who advocate more 
history in the schools would advocate teaching 
the history of the 30’s and its lessons? How 
many people would advocate teaching the his- 
tery of Germany, just before and through and 
since the last war, and its lessons to prevent 
fascism here now? How many would advocate 
teaching the history of the French and the 
tussian Revolutions, in terms of their lessons 
for today’s citizens here in America? Very few 

They still think in terms of giving youth 
the facts—dead facts, facts that have no 
dynamic relationship ta the present and 
the tremendous tasks of the present. 
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ACTUALLY, the movement for American 

history teaching has a great good in it, 
that we should know and prize our past, our 
heritage, and the lessons to be learned. Above 
all, the study of what has gone before means 
a sense of continuity for us in the story of 
the generations. 

But this movement also has its evil side. 
Some of the people involved are really out 
for the outmoded kind of approach to history. 
Some are using this movement as a cloak for 
an attack on progressive education and >the 
kind of social studies which really relates 
learning to life’s needs. So also others, na++ 
tionalistie and react.onary elements, see in a 
new stress on history a way to save America 
from change. 

Let us,not fear to let youth know the facts 
and face realities and think creatively. Youth 
today are the makers of history. They must 
know the lessons of the past in terms that will 
make clear what makes a democratic society; 
what is fascism and prevent it; 
how make revolution unnecessary; how grasp 
these international facts that mist be reck- 
oned with if we are to have an enduring peace 
and freedom after the war. 


how can we 
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New Movie Fronts Push Kremlin Line 


By PAUL GILBERT 


OLLYWOOD, Cal.—The “incredible revolu- 

tion” of the Red Decade which Eugene 
Lyons thought came to an end with the signing 
of the Hitler-Stalin was merely a comic opera 
rehearsal compared with the period about to be 
ushered in with the release of Warner Bros. 
“Mission to Moscow.” For this picture which 
will be seen by untold millions in America and 
throughout the world will be the most powerful 
piece of Stalinist propaganda ever produced 
outside the boundaries of the Soviet Union, and 
is so considered in the inner circles of the motion 
picture industry. 

This is not just another Hollywood picture 
dealing with current events in the ordinary 
sense. Neither is it a type of propaganda pic- 
ture which has a rightful place in the cultural 
efforts devoted to the democratic people’s ideals. 

On the contrary, it is a picture which can 
enly serve to promote the interests of a polit- 
ical sect which has been working for years by 
deception, trickery and subterfuge to betray 
those democratic ideals. It is a cleverly devised 
attempt to whitewash totalitarianism. 

As a sample the following is by a Hollywood 
columnist on one of the Los Angeles dailies, 
Virginia Wright, who devotes a large part of 
her column to glamorizing the comrades: 

“If these United States still house any 
prejudiced citizens who cling to their old 
conviction that the 1937-38 liquidation of 
certain high Sovict officials was the act of 
a barbarie government they are in for a 
good many revelations when Warner Bros.’ 
Mission to Moscow reaches the screen. . 

“For the sake of brevity and clarity, the 
screenwriters have presented the two trials, 
which actually took place a year apart, 
is one, ° 

“The later Bukharin trial, which revealed 
that his Trotskyist faction and the Tuk- 
hachevsky military clique were not only 
planning a coup d’etat with the vice mar- 
shall at its head, but making deals with 
Germany and Japan as well, was really held 
in the House of Trade Unions.” 

Erskine Caldwell, staunch Stalinist, wrote the 
script what is more amazing, the well- 
known Amkino plugger, Jay Leyda, was brought 
to Hollywood to act as “Technical Advisor.” 
There you have it! 


and 


we ‘ 

HIS is only the beginning. Already Twentieth 

Century-Fox has announced that it will soon 
produce a picture rivalling “Mission to Moscow.” 
Sam Goldwyn is producing “North Star” (orig 
inally titled “Scorched Earth’) and none other 
than the little “fox” Lillian Hellman is writing 


the script. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer is 
“Russia” and two party-line boys Paul 
Jarvico and Richard Collins are hammering (and 
sickling) out that one. Nearly every studio in 
Hollywood is falling in line. 

Why? Why does the Association of Motion 
Picture Producers, Louis B. Mayer, Warner 
Bros., E. J. Mannix, the Schencks, whose inter- 
ests most certainly do not coincide with a build- 
up of Communist influence in America, fal] in 
line with such a program when pictures dealing 
with Russia’s part in the war might very well 


those 


be made without such propaganda ? 

The obvious answers would be, first, Box- 
Office, and political expediency as an 
aid to the war effort. Both, however, have some 
validity. but are insufficient ard explain only in 
part and a minor part at that. The real reaso 
lies elsewhere. 


second, 
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HAT few realize is that the motion 

picture industry is one of the most powerful 
political institutions in America. It is no exag- 
geration to say that its political influence locally 
and nationally is such that under a given set 
completely sway 


people 


of conditions it could almost 
emotionally the political reactions of the entire 
American The power of the newsreel 


feature alone to bribe or intimidate 


people. 
to cunnon- 


tremendous. This is the 


ize or anathematize is 
age of publicity, exhibitionism and propaganda. 
The motion picture is the perfect instrument to 
serve all three. 
Within this structure the Communist Party 
is established hiehlyv discinlined politi 
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Hollywood can produce good films—These scenes are from “Hangmen Also Die" and 


making 


machine. It is this maechne which extends into 
nearly every branch of motion picture produc- 
tion; and outward into the political field, form- 
ing an interlocking whole, which is determining 
the perspective of this industry toward national 
and international polities. 

On the face of things this would seem to be 
gross exaggeration. But so subtly does it work 
and. particularly at this time when its activities 
are confused with honest effort to win the war 
that it is unrecognized by the vast majority 
of those concerned with the making of motion 
pictures most certainly by the producers 
themselves. It is in this inability to understand, 
or even lack of concern with such matters, that 
the real flood of Stalinist 
propaganda coming out of Hollywood. 

To evaluate the extent of Communist influ- 
ence in the Hollywood motion picture industry 
one has but to check off the individuals occupy- 
ing important positions, the party-line organiza- 
tions and their operations and the great number 
of party wheel horses now flocking to Hollywood 


and 


reason lies for the 


in such numbers. 
Obviously the 
propaganda in a 


Communist 
from the 


main source of 


picture would stem 


writing and directing groups. It is these two 
groups whieh determine picture content. And 
for some unexplained reason (a coincidence?) 


the Hollywood producers almost invariably se- 
lect a writer or director for those pictures deal- 
ing with the war, and particularly those wherein 
and devo- 
notice- 


Russia is involved. whose patriotism 
cause of the Allies 
(Continued on Page Six) 


became 


tion to the 






"Hitler's Children." 
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By Count Carlo Sforza 


Former Italian Foreign Minister. 
Acclaimed as leader of the Free Italian Movement by the Pan 
American Italian Conference held at Montevideo, Summer 1942. 


Italian Youth Will Lead Revolt 


z. RE the Allies at war with “one man,” 
Mussolini, or against the entire hier- 


archy of Fascism, its roots and development? 


It is not exact to say “the Allies.” Some 
have realized the supreme moral necessities for 
an Italian renovation; others, misled by friends 
of pretended “moderate” fascists (despised by 
forty-five million Italians even more than the 
die-hard fascists are hated) seem not to realize 
two things: 

a) that if they promote such regimes for fear 
of a “revolution,” they’ll make revolutions and 
blood inevitable, while only an honest strong 
democratic government may secure social prog- 
ress with order and peace; 


b) that discredited post-fascist regimes may 
go on im Itaiy under a military American oc- 
cupation. But is it possible to believe that 
this great free nation will allow American sol- 
diers to remain in Italy for the defense of a 
few coward and corrupt plutocrats? And is it 
wise to create in a great European nation a 
wave of resentment against America, as it hap- 
pened against the French after Nupoleon III 
kept an army in Rome in order to protect the 
temporal power of the Popes of which the great- 
est Catholic poet Manzoni had said that it was 
“the curse of the Church’? 


state—as frequently Luigi Antonini and other 
Italo-American labor leaders have done—that 
they do so for the sake of America even more 
than for the sake of Italy. To “help the com- 
mon people of Italy in the peace settlement” 
they should do the same: warn America that 
a lasting peace must be based on the punish- 
ment and suppression of all the Fascists and 
their accomplices without wounding the honor 
and dignity of the Italian nation; any different 
policy May mean seeds of future disorders. 

5. What tuke for the. “re- 


steps can we 


education” of Italian youth after the defeat of 


Fascism? 

For God's sake, no canned re-education from 
abroad, as if it were vitamins or milk. Fascism 
has already “re-educated” Italy, just as in cer- 
tain cases a disease is cured with the germs of 


the disease itself. 


The most hopeful symptom of Italy's 
recovery is that the whole Italian youth 
has rejected Fascism, its crimes (Musso- 
lini and Farinacci brand) and its frauds 
(Grandi, Federzoni, royal princes brand); 
great Italian thinkers have most recently 


ry 
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Italy Must Decide Its Own Destiny 


E VERYTHING we witness in current policy 

toward Italy leads to the conviction that 
Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt are not 
at war with the entire hierarchy of Fascism, 
but only with “one man and one man alone,” 
Mussolini. . 

2. And since Mr. Churchill and President Roose- 
velt are at war with man and one man 
alone,” it is evident that they reserve for them- 
selves the right to choose the leaders of post- 
war Italy: a monarchical-military-clerical pro- 
Allied Fascist Italy without Mussolini, instead 
of the present monarchical-military-clerical pro- 
German Fascist Italy with Mussolini. 

The future leader of Italy has already 
been chosen in agreement with the Vatican. 
He is Signor Dino Grandi, who was so pop- 
ular with the Cliveden set when he was 
Fascist Ambassador to Saint James. 

If Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt were 
willing to allow the Italians to choose their own 
leaders when the war is over, then those who 
ure on the spot there would choose them. Who 
can foresee who will be the President of the 
United States or Prime Minister in England in 
1945? Who can foresee wiio will be the French 
ieaders in 1945? Why is it that only the Ital- 
ians have to deliver the names of their 
future leaders if they don’t want to be saddled 
with Fascist leaders chosen by Mr. Churchill 
and President Roosevelt? 

3. Under such conditions as those outlined 


“one 


now 


Fascist legislation. Let them prevent Commu- 
nist coups de main. Let them grant freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of asso- 
ciation and freedom of trade-unionism. 

Give the Italians a cooling period to re- 
organize themselves. Then, after let us say 
six months, summon municipal elections, 
after three more months provincial elec- 
tions, and after six more months national 
elections for a Constituent Assembly. The 
Italians will take care of themselves. Our 
Government should act as an honest umpire, 
not as a Tammany fixer. 

4. To speed American victory, Italian-Amer- 
icans can do no differently than do other citizens 
of the United States. Not only Italian-Amer- 
icans but all decent and honest people in this 
country must support the American Govern- 
ment in war and in any wise peace settlement. 
Vice vérsa in relation to Italy must oppose it in 
any endeavor to substitute a monarchical-mili- 
tary-clerical pro-Allied Fascism without Musso- 
lini, for a monarchical-military-clerical pro-Ger- 
man way if we are to help the common people 
of all countries of Europe in the peace settle- 
ment. 

HERE is no doubt good will and kindliness 
at the root of this hankering after “re- 
educating” other peoples. But the re-education 
of a people cannot be the work of foreign edu- 
‘ators. Each people must re-educate itself. 


When we have exported them to Germany er 
Italy. who will remain here to teach in our 
schools? 

And will we be able to find in America and 
Britain hundreds of thousands of good teachers 
who speak German or Italian so perfectly that 
they will not become the targets of jokes of 
their pupils? Will they be willing to go te Ger- 
many or Italy among boys who will hate them 
as foreigners? I am afraid that they should go 
to their classrooms in armoured cars and should 
be protected by machine guns while they are 
teaching. 

There is at the root of this idea of re-educat- 
ing other peoples not only good will and kindli- 
ness but also self-satisfaction, self-righteous- 
ness, smugness and presumption. 

The German and Italian people must be 
re-educated by themselves. The first step 
towards such re-education is to persuade 
them that war will not pay. Germany and 
Italy must be utterly and permanently dis- 
armed and made incapable of starting new 
wars. Those of them who can be re-edu- 
cated will begin with the fact that they will 
be convinced that the present war has not 
paid and no other war will ever pay. Thus 
the first step towards the re-education of 
the German and Italian peoples is to make 
them sure that the United States, Britain 
and Russia will not quarrel among them- 
selves as soon as the present war is over, 


but will cooperate to keep peace and order 

in Europe for at least fifty years. 

If, a few years after the war is over, a new 
British Prime Minister sends to Berlin a new 
British Foreign Minister, a second Sir John Si- 
mon, to tell any German chancellor that he ¢an 
build up a new German navy on the condition 
that he attacks Russia or the United States 
and not Britain, or if a President of the United 
States or a new Stalin does the same to fool the 
British Prime Minister, no re-education of the 
German or Italian people will be possible. The 
first step towards the re-education of other peo- 
ples is the re-education of ourselves. 

Who will re-educate the re-educators? From 
what I know of the Germans and Italians, I think 
I can maintain that the Italians wiil re-edueate 
themselves than the Germans. ‘They 
have already been re-educated by the disaster 
of the present war. But if we insult them by 
telling them that they must be re-educated 
by us, even those among them who have alteady 


The idea of sending to Germany or Italy Amer- 
ican or British teachers is che craziest idea I 
have ever come across. How many American 
and British teachers should go to Germany or 
Italy? Who would choose them? The Bishop of 
Brooklyn? Presumably, they should be the best 
American and British teachers, those who have 
imbibed the purest principles of democracy. 


confirmed to me that such is the situation. 
Certainly, America may contribute to the 
“re-education” of Europe; but with 
teachers; only with the example of a great 
democracy faithful, even in its diplomacy, 
to the immortal principles of the Declara- 


above, our government should not take any steps 
to help the underground groups in Italy. This 
would only discredit them as “American Quis- 
lings.” The Italians must work out their own 
salvation in their own way. 

Let us win the war. Let our forces occupy 
Italy. Let them disband the Fascist Party, dis- 
solve the Fascist organizations and repeal 


2. How shall the 
be chosen? 


leaders of post-war Italy 


By the Italians. Even the best and most re- not 


spected Italian would be disliked if suggested 
from abroad. 


38. Shall our government take steps to render 
tion of Independence. 


i e e o 
21H UNIAN NLL After Mussolini MMT Five Questions MM Ds 


EACTION and dictatorship are as old as history. But when 
Benito Mussolini consolidated his support from army chieftains, 

big-business moguls, and corrupt politicos into a Fascist national 
power, a new, more complex, more difficult social regime had been 
instituted. 2. How shall the leaders of post-war Italy be chosen? 

“World wars” and European peace treaties have been piaguing 
civilization for centuries. But when the liberal-capitalist democ- 
racies took up the international civil war against Italian fascism 
and Hitler’s Nazism, something new, more complex and more difli- 
cult in the struggle of social orders had begun. 

By this questionnaire—the first of a series of symposiums on 
the Issues of the War—The New Leader has hoped to focus authori- 
tative attention on some of the key problems in this drastic crisis 
of the West. 

The first problem is—What About Italian Fascism? 

will feature additional contributions. 


immediate help to the underground groups in 
Italy? 
condition a clear generous 


has been previously decided. 


Yes, but on 


Italian policy Are the Allies at war with “one man,” Mussolini—or against the 
Without 
from abroad risks falling tu the despisable 
rank of hired adventurers. 

4. What effective Itulo-American 
institutions and organizations take in order to 


this, any group receiving “help” entire hierarchy of Fascism—its roots and developments? 


Shall the U. S. Government take steps to render immediate help 


to the underground groups in Italy? 


sooner 


steps can 


speed American victory and help the common : . ‘ ee 
people of Italy in the peace settlement? What effective steps can Italo-American institutions and organi- 
zations take to speed American victory and help the common 


American victory” they should 


preach constantly the above evident truths and 


To “speed 
people of Italy in the peace settlement? (Continued on Page Six) 


What steps can we take for the “re-education” of Italian youth 


Subsequent after the defeat of Fascism? 


issues 
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The Fascist dream 


America’s ‘Kindly Revolution’ Shows 
Way to End Poverty in U. S. 


I They, will talk in terms of individual 
E shall face in the next few years a task of national they will use those words honestly, and not as camouflage 
reconstruction and national adjustment unequalled in to conceal of the power country 
our history. We shall meet it gladly and without fear; for to the hands of irresponsible interests. 
if the responsibility is enormous, the opportunity is very For that they will 
great. viduals, during the process of readjustment, may be 
We shall come out of this with tools of production They will support measures which a government function; to local 
capable of supplying this and other nations who enable small re-enter the field. carried on by local government units; and where 
are willing to exchange with us. on a scale unknown in They will test the claims of big business by the performance federal enterprises. 
human affairs. There is fair believe that this of that ability to adequate eXx- We shall not be able. nor will we wish, to decline to meet 
industrial and procuctive mechanism will be intact. panding service, at low prices; to the use the merely because it is We know that the 
It will be distributed among a number of hands; some of scale production as machinery of exploitation; to see unemployment and disorganization will 
the great plants will be owned by the Government, some by profits are kept withir that than the expenditures for productive ex- 
private hands. These will have to be converted very rapidly handled that they maintain employment. 
from the work of war and destruction to the work of peace. Liberals that the huge capacity 
That means that these plants must be directed towards country has developed can be used effectively 
making products which are needed by the American public standards of the 
and by those foreign countries with whom we trade. to this, 
At the time, we shall have employed in industry continuous 
more men and women than ever before, whose income will 
be higher than before, both absolutely in terms of 
pay and proportionately in terms of goods. Even though 
the standard of living somewhat reduced by ra- 
tioning, they will proportionately in the 
total seule; for the 
difference earner. 
Included in 


never employed in 


Dio Grandi, reaction's 


, Italian anti-Fascism will wipe out his memory... 
trump? 


of Empire has crumbled... The people are without hope... 


By A. A. Berle 


Assistant Secretary of State 


can be accomplished automatically, well and good; but if or 
not, then it will be necessary to undertake the development 
by government of productive work and services, using the 
effective units of organization which are available. We’ are great corporations have not been distinguished for altruism; 
likely use private enterprises to that but we also have to be on our guard against selfish policies 
enterprise by government where enterprise performs of individual agriculture (and most 
encourage enterprises often those “farm blocs” but big-business- 
men dealing in farm products), cr in isolated but organ- 
ized segments of the population. Liberals will appraise the 
claims of all these asking whether what they 
will the measure of economie 
freedom throughout the country. 
We one of the 
greatest periods of American development. Tools and 
techniques beyond dreams have suddenly been placed 
the hands of this country. Great numbers of men 
and women have been brought at last fully into the 
that they are put together to reach an economically sound economic system, and have begun to learn the elements 
result. Financial measures of themselves will of a full economic life. They have come to realize that 
anything. But we can see to it that no economically sound it is possible to be made reasonably secure in the 
proposals need ever be blocked by lack of finance. We have enjoyment of that life by the use of methods which 
seen the rise of a new conception and technique of finane« are beginning to be well understood. Freedom from 
corre- ! the decade; have what thought to want is physically within reach. With resoluteness, 
be financially economies unde- wisdom and patient work it can be attained. 
kind of will 


whien 


initiative; but commercial interests. It may appear—and is probably 


very likely to appear—in the form of organized political 
drives representing various section of the community. The 


too, 


transfer economic of the 


to have to assist 


the 


whieh indi 
trained 


reason, seek measures by 


groups of labor in 


wal for new occupations. are not farmers, 


nation. businesses to commercial necessary, 


and groups by 
of large- 


} : 
that 


reason to business: its rende. 
problem big. ani liateese Gs Ganson 


prevent 
osses from social 
be far 

pansion. 


We 


and 


to individuals everywhere 
are, I think, on the threshold of 


and the plants are so greater 


range, 
and servants 
there are 
can be 


that finance 
and that where ma- in 
technical skill, provided to sec 


have learned 
not 


terials 


which this are 
only if the 
and that, 
placed on 
adequate 


will realize money 


musters; men and 


lower income groups are raised; and money 


accomplish steady emphasis must be 


assuring opportunity for work at never solve 


same 


compensation, both for industry and agriculture. If this 


saben He ELLER LLLP Coo 


LSEWHERE in this our 
spondent has written an interview with Mr. A. A. 
Berle, Ja., Assistant State, on some of 
the pressing issues of the address which 
Mr. Berle delivered at The New Leader dinner, his crashing 1920's. 
philosophy of government and his hopes for a Yyerry likely we 
time and peacetime America were expressed in long- assure their ow 
range terms. He reviewed the story of American lib- welfare. We 
eralism, and pointed out new paths that would avoid 
tragic European pitfalls. He insisted that free polit- 
ical institutions could be wedded to a continuously ex- ; as 
panding. constructive and prosperous We 
The second and concluding section of the Berle address in the techniques of social progress. We shall have 
is printed this week. Pi ‘ to look, with steady eyes, at a world which has torn 
i itself to pieces because it Jost sight of the changeless 
principles of truth, fair play and kindness. 


ent f the aly evolutior 


seen it do 
the 


may be issue Washington past Was 
have movel up impossible, though was 


effect of 
the 
group will be at 
industry 
soldiers 


the funda- 
based: 


finance prove In 


finance of the 


niably s nd: ¢ ‘ have see he f 
ly sound; and we have see lat attaining it we not atom of 


mental principle 


Rearrotar 4 
Secretary of barter an 


the day. In 


rationing is to reduce 


the 


one 

ounder than the purely dollar-chasing liberalism is 
« silk = 

minds. We can be no party 

thinking is pawned to 

iberty to any dictatorship, or our 


sible 


Americar 
with free 


between well-to-do and wage upor 
least six million persons 
these ranks will 
will rightly 


part in the 


this relianee on free me 
before: and War- shall see selfish interests endeavoring to a devil’s bargain in which our 
position at the political 


shall find 


mastel oul 


expense of 


be swelled by who any 
that 


the 


returning 


insist 
work of pai agg rd. 
We must be strong, as Eugene Debs 
when he said: “If there is a lower class. J 
long as there is a soul in prison, I am 
must be trained, as Brandeis trained his followers 


they are entitled to jobs, and a selfishness is not limited to rres po powe 


was strong 
am in it; 
not free.” 


country 
hese workers in 
plants, will not face a sovernment like that which 
existed in this country at the close of the last World 
War. Then, employment and the state of business were 
strictly matters of private concern, and the federal 
government accepted no responsibility. Relief from 
suffering was to be handled by localities. But, as -a 
result of the shocking waste of the depression of 1929, F ‘ the 
the federal government under President Roosevelt . : : j bis, y es , J j rev ion from whicl merica \ 101 by which it hz 
assumed responsibility for the economic welfare of the ees , : 4 fa | 1 1 . gee ‘ia 
country—again as a result of American liberal think- ‘a. ga ie ‘ he. led astray by F o! d erucitics, ti i poi Me 
ing; and that responsibility no administration, what- : be ‘ j se t es, l vhich | ve dest yed, it ‘out “Gan 
ever its political complexion, can ever refuse to accept. : ; ifet ; ! t i . ning Pb 


returning soldiers, and the war 


economic order. 





These are 1e ele t ” 


s oO 


never 
CINCE liberals know very well the danger of ents 
s statism, they are not 
of ali 
the 
in the 


unlimites ; nae Es . ! all > , out of Enecla: ‘ . 
; ; 3 ‘ f . 4 : ee s 4 a . i France ’ 

ndinavia. It: pi 1 ‘ d the Balkans; 
Aryans, vs a : s. Filipinos fron 
Asiatic 


iree- 


likely to wish the concentration 
economic powe in the government—anyv more tha 

, > . 
coulda accept ti concentration of all economic powe Chinese 


They 3 ‘ ; 1inland—we 


great i 


few industrialists and financiers. have fo 


solutions as 
stances permit; and to support measures which give to each 
individual the maximum ability to solve his own problems. 


hands of a 
progress, civiliza- 


vith an 


will endeavor to seek decentralized as circum- 


which 


Our Times macious 


affirms ar t ican fai eaks 


voice 
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Hf Colts Made Ring Stars by Circus Horse Trainer ti bl tee oye 
4 Thi We ok the St * 

i 1S eck on e age NEWS AT EMBASSY THEAS. 
il ar By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY Sensational films officially re- 
it Mr. Shipley reviews each play on its opening night over — hen 2B nccrle pig Bye 

4. ‘ WEVD at 11:50 p. m. ing in North Africa headline the 

new program. this weck at all 

“TOMORROW THE WORLD.” Michael Frame, mid - western Embassy Newsreel Theatres. 

By James Gow and Arnand professor of chemistry, i is offering Generals Alexander and Mont- 
d’Ussean. Presented by Theron shelter to young Emil Bruckner, gomery’s direct frontal assault on 
Bamberger. Staged by Elliott whose Nobel-prize-winning father Rommell’s Mareth Line of defense. 
Nugent. At the Ethel Barry- had ten years before been American B-25 and Giant Con- 
more Theatre. snuffed out by the Nazis. The solidated Liberator bombers, with 
The grimmest of post-war prob- boy arrives—a Nazi through and Britain’s 8th Army Artillery 

: lems—how to handle, how to re- through, who believes his father Units open the attack. Unleash- 

: educate, the 20,000,000 young Ger- was a coward and traitor, who is ing 2 devastating barrage of high 

mans brought up with ne ideas, trying to atone by doing his best explosive shells they soon reduce 

3} no ideals, but those of the Nazis- for the Fuehrer. And there is al- Nazi pill box fortifications to bat- 

} is given strong dramatic treat- most horrible truth in the surge tered ruins. Through a breach in 

ment in “Tomorrow the World.” of his reactions in the new land Axis positions, Indian Ghurka 
For indeed what comes to Michael At first, expecting cruelty, he is Troops stream througn to mop up 
Frame in one twelve-year-old boy, open, defiant. Then, interpreting what is left of German forts. 
tomorrow the world must face in’ kindness as “softness” and stu- American troops under the com- 
unhappy wholesale. pidity, he becomes sly, plays one _ “~ = Gener ys! Patton push ome 
Re ee Wing. cunningly against another, pre- os Maknassy, clearing rosds 0! 
YOUTH MUST WIN tends to be changing the pt Pe to - 4 _— ot ater gen 
achieve his ends, It is only after ers Somber attacks U. S. sup- 
WAR BOND QUEEN he nearly kills the professor’s ply column and is met with a 
aa Se sis little daughter that first signs of ee es oe ape bec 
a true change b > re anc seats a hasty retreat 
in the Neliratine Peer with smoke pouring from his tail. 
— pen cag egg “1 TEX ELMLUND, famous horse trainer and four of his spirited Dg = ry Meda sf pei 
been stulevebaadldat, cn that charges with the Ringling Bros. and Barnum and Bailey Circus, Huge Russian tanks take the lead 
can be lavished on one boy brought now at Madison Squai ire Garden. as the drive starts— “Nazis are out- 
here a but fe plainly tobring — : i ~ oe ae pec hire rt 
into boldface the enormous prob- ures oF hed planes strafing Axis 
lem that awaits the United’ Na. “Hitler’ Ss Children” at RKO Miaateen column withdrawing along a road 
; tions in Naziland. “Hitler’s Children,” the power- -Kruger, H. B. Warner, Erford hcerasaneladcatcsdltmn A seen ttoesea 
The adult parts in the play are ful picture based on Gregor Ziem- Gage and Hans Conried head the 
somewhat artificially arranged,  er’s best-selling story, “Education large supporting cast. Accom- | “SEASON'S BEST MUSICAL"—P/ 
to balance the conflict in the plot; for Death” which has been at-  panying this stirring dramg_ is MICHAEL TODD presents 
but the figures are made human tracting huge audiences wherever a new comedy about those merry 
through the excellent acting of jit has been shown, is now at the McGuerins from Brooklyn, “Taxi, ETHEL MERMAN 
Richard Bellamy as the professor, RKO Manhattan, Bronx and West- Mister” with William Bendix, 
of Shirley Booth as his fiancee, chester Thedtres together with Grace Bradley and Joe Sawyer. SOMETHING 
principal of the progressive ‘Ladies’ Day,” a comedy about Following the current success- 
school, and of Dorothy Sands as baseball players and their wives, fy) run of “Hitler’s Children” and | , c 
his sister. A word, too, must be with Eddie Albert, Lupe Velez, “Taxi, Mister” a new show moves or the BOYS 
said for Edit Angold, vivid as the Patsy Kelly and Max Baer. into the RKO Palace Theatre on es 
refugee maid. But the triumph Starring Bonita Granville, Tim Thursday. The latest Bud Abbot come Se one & 
of the acting—it is really their Holt and Kent Smith, “Hitler’s and Lou Costello comedy. “It DOROTHY FIELDS 
play—must x0 to the children. Children” also is at the RKO Ajn’t Hay” based on a story by with ALLEN JENKINS 
Joyce Van Patten (Nancy Nu- Albee ‘Theatre Brooklyn. Otto Damon Runyon will be aceom- 
gent plays the role on alternate Sem oa ————-—= panied by the timely drama, “The COLE PORTER SONGS 
nights) mekes : ca —,* Zorina Young Mr. Pitt” starving Robert 
daughter a mos elievable girl; mat > i2 vi r West 52nd St. 
there’s good psychology in writ- John Mills and Hobert Morey. ALVIN sists, Wea.’ su 
ing the part and fresh natural- 2 
: ness in the playing. As the young 
Nazi, Skippy Homeier, turns his 
theatrical debut into a major vic- 
tory: throughout his long role, 
from the nastiness of his first of- 
fensive through the no less nasty 
cunning and brutality to the 
Doris Ives, who was recently breakdown at the close, he gives 
- selected as “War Bond Queen” a coherent and convincing per- 


will sell War Bonds and Stamps 
along with ten other beauties at 
Palisades Amusement Park, N. J., 


on its opening day, April 24th 
next. On that day a novel Bond 
Rally will be staged with these 
Walter Thornton models offering 


to go to various rides *n the park ing problem that “tomorrow the , ‘ , , , 
with all purchaserg of $1,000 world” must for its own sake Dancing in Ballet Season at Met 
Bonds. _ solve. starring in “Helen of Troy. 
lsber Hints Bolt Hollywood Letter 
(Continued from Page One) (Continued from Page Four) 
Labor Board. able only after June 22nd, 1941. The list would 
MeNutt characteristically pulled a fast remind one of the “Who’s Who” of the Amer- 
one on labor. He promptly issued the order, ican Peace Mobilization. Somewhere in tie 
which now jockeys labor out of its bargain- background there is a guiding hand. 
ing position on its other demands. It makes " 
John L. Lewis look good by contrast. HROUGHOUT the cultural front in Holly- 
MecNutt’s tactics make clear beyond any last wood can be seen the influence of that 
lingering doubt that he is potentially the most out-and-out Communist front organization the 
dangerous man in America. He remains a League of American Writers. When we see such 
possible presidential candidate whose favorite names as Robert Rossen, Lillian Hellman, Anna 
weapons are trickery and force, characteristic Louise Strong, Guy Endore (“Let’s Skip the 
implements of the tetalitarian mind. Next War”), John Wexley, Dalton Trumbo 
The trickery by which he slipped the freeze (“Johnny Doesn’t Want His Gun”), Paul Jar- 
order over on labor is on a par with the trickery rico, Erskine Caldwell, Clifford Odets, John 
by which he jockeyed the set-up of the WMC Howard Lawson (the list is too long for this 
Labor-Management Advisory Committee from article) the meaning is clear. 
a 9-to-7 pro-labor lineup to a 5-to-4 anti-labor The League has many other irons in the fire 
lineup. Not that it has mattered greatly to beside script writing by its members. Its mem- 
McNutt, who once said of his committee: “They bers’ control over the Screen Writers Guild, the 
don’t -have anything to say, they’re only ad- official bargaining agency of the Hollywood 
visory.”” But there was always the nuisance sereen writers is notorious. The Guild could 
value of the possibility that the committee almost be called a “front” for the League. 
might bust noisily into print if McNutt got too Then there is the Hollywood Writers Mobili 


totalitarian. 





formance. Elliott Nugent’s direc- 
tion is on the whole effective; it 
gathers pace and drives home the 
effect: And the effect is a fore- 
boding, and the stark loom, in 
dramatic terms, of a heart-break- 



















“Immensely moving. Electric with 
the joy of life. It may well be the 
most talked-about movie of 1943.” 






A CHAMPION CAST starring MICKEY ROONEY 
Directed by CLARENCE BROWN 
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zation for Defense, another child of the League. 


OPERA 


HOUSE NOW thru MAY 9 
S. HUROK 


presents A Gala Spring Season 


RUSSIAN BALLET 


by the BALLET THEATRE 


Eves. 8:30 Incl. Sun. - $3.85 — Mats. 2:30 May 1, 2, 8, 9, S85c - $2.75 


38” 1500 SEATS 85c, $1.10, $1.65 FOR ALL PERFORMANCES “3@ 


METROPOLITAN 
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“ONE OF THE GREAT ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS OF ALL ah. *-Coleman, Mirror 


Henie Arthur M. Wirtz 


lo nt 


CENTER THEATRE 


Rockefeller Center - America’s Only 
Ice Theatre—Eves. Incl. Sun. at 8:40 


S j 
Sonja 


STARS ON ICE Rn. "S100. § 1 co io 
BO* .$f.00.$).50 
Musical Icetravaganza 


kt 5-5474. Mail Orders Filled. Sat. nights only 50c-$2.50 plus tax 
































Official Pictures of 


BATTLE OF TUNISIA 


Generals Alexander and Montgomery direct frontal 
assault on Rommel’s Mareth Line of Defense. 


Also—RUSSIAN FRONT FILMS 
Plu-—-KALTENBORN and SELECTED SHORTS 


EMBASSY NEWSREEL THEATRES 





42ndSt. & Park Ave. ( Airlines Terminal) 
46th St. & B’way — 72nd St. & B’way 
50th St., Radio City—Broad St., Newark 











THIRD WEEK 


ERROL FLYNN . ANN SHERIDAN 


in Warner Bros. Hit! 


“EDGE OF DARKNESS" 


In Person 


JAN SAVITT . ETHEL WATERS 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA Super-Songstress of the Century 


THE BERRY BROS. BOB DUPONT 


BUY WAR BONDS! STRAND B’way and 47th St. 








It was the same kind of trickery by which This organization is a transmission belt between 
McNutt clipped and hamstrung the Fair Em- the party-line boys and girls in Hollywood and 
ployment Practices Committee which was set the Office of War Information via the Writers 
up under the President’s executive order to War Board in New York. Robert Rossen is 
prevent racial discrimination from hampering commissar of this effort. For a short while the 
the war effort. Mobilization issued a bulletin “Communique’,, 

. 7 , } >» 7 > . 7 rhie ior} »} _ 7A 1 

The first slapback at McNutt was undertaken the contents of which might well have been 
this week by the FEPC. Following the able cribbed from the Daily Worker, or In Fact. 
generalship of Boris Shishkin of the AFL and And the League does not intend to see that 
John Brophy of the CIO, the committee an- the studios run out of party-liners either. Oh 
nounced this week that they were tired of no! It has its own private school to develop 
waiting for McNutt to order hearings on racial them and they call it the “Hollywood School for 
discrimination in Detroit and the Capital Writers” (Hollywood School for Indoctrination 
Transit case in Washington. of W —— would be better). It advertises cheap 

The committee, which includes Milton Web- courses im screen, radio, short story, ete. writ 
ster of the AFL Pullman Porters Union and ing. It is highly selective in taking in pupils 
Ear! Dickerson, prominent Chicago Negro Some of those who “teacl d “lecture”: 

ye . * " 4 ‘ > wert +} 

leader, has ordered hearings set for early next John Howard Lawson, Viola Brothers Shore, 
month on the case of Capital Transit’s refusal Donald Ogden Stewart, Guy Endore, Gordon 
to hire Negro motormen and bus drivers in the sane, ws Be River, Meyer Levin, Prank Davis, 
face of a shortage of such workers in the na- fess Slesinger, Norah Hellgren, Lion Feucht 
tion’s capital. Hearings on the Detroit cases wanger, Jay Leyda (now a fixture in Hollywood 
of discriminatior gainst Negro women in since his job with the “Mission”) and many 
war industry have been set for May 27 and 28 others too numerous to mention. Oh yes, Theo- 

: Whee 8 ‘e ‘ejser sy ¢ } sevens ally 

A more important kick at McNutt came later dore Dreiser lumbers it and out occasionally 
n the week when the United Auto Workers’ rhe school has recently expanded and now occu 

‘xecutive Board, under Walter Reuther’s mo pies quarters, a stone’s throw from Hollywood 

ion, voted to pull out all its members now and Vine, the center of all things ome say the 
serving on regional or area War Manpower baer eg ‘ st 

} s 1e + schoo] fj 
Commission policy committees. Promptly the The : ey too h sthed chery Hct t. = 
. lec * Is a 4 oe tors ‘ ded Ss 
entire eight-man Detroit committee, including ection ‘ called Act : a 
leading AFI ple, resigned. Those who quit method, same object. And look who we have 
a ie é 4 poupic, Siphti ie Ps] ay 7 ‘aoe 
included Victor Reuther Aucust Scholle here conditioning the budding mummers: J. Ed- 
( ut wu . é \ us . , = 
president of the Michigan CIO: Tracv Doll ward Bromberg, Morris Carnovsky, Roman Boh 
president of the Michigan Labor’s Non-Partisan ios oe Reis, Frank Tuttle, Orson Welles, 
: , rving Pichel. 
League; Frank X. Martel, president of the 0 B ld ; 
. ne coulc rO Ol ind or immerat y to) 
Detroit AFL, and othe ncn ae ‘ me , : ; 
} r } actresses, ¢ sctors, urt airect ind even bool 
Alarmed by this bold step re at this : ‘ se ey 4 
r" , ’ + ing’ ugents, rose darling ter {and up) peree 
12, has invited the entirs Executive Su 
writing, has invit d the entir AW Execu iv cok She te, Seite eet vena sl 
Board down to WwW ashington to confer with him ie thes tit : 
} wou > repetitious. 
Apparently, Rether’s uidenin has placed labor be Say. doe spear ; 
ra , nee sonthics However, before leaving the subject of Ho 

al } llent bargaining positio - . ; 

; E wood “culture” it is only fair to let the people 
know that Walter Huston, e | part 
. | m4 S Mission to Moscow, has become a iuthorit 

ad vemenl ays Soviet jurisprudence. 

(Continued from Page Five) of Mussolini and Fascism. This has been 
re--ducated themse! ve will become uneducated made on the basis of dishonest misinforma 
for all eternity tion by university presidents, college pro 


What has been done in the United States fessors, financiers, archbishops, bishops, 
towards re-educating the four and a half correspondents from Italy, politicians, lee- 
million Italians who live in this country? turers, writers of books and so on. | pro 
The only education they have had for these pose that America should start by re-edu- 


last twenty years has consisted in the praise 





cating all these educators 
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ALICE FAYE - JOHN PAYNE - JACK OAKIE - LYNN BARI 


“Hello, FRISCO, Hello” 


A 20th Century Fox Picture IN TECHNICOLOR 


IN PERSON § TOMMY TUCKER & Orchestra - AMY ARNELL & 
ON STAGE 1 DON BROWN - MARY MAY - VICTOR BORGE 


R O xX 7th Ave. & 50th St. 


Cont. Perf’s 


Buy Your 
Bonds Here 





Holic ay 
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Saturday, April 24, 1943 


Jrama Warning: “Tomorrow the World” 








In “Hitler 's “Children” NEW ROXY STAGE SHOW 





i. aaa | An all-new stage show headed 
by Tommy Tucker and his Or- 
chestra with Amy Arnell and 
Don Brown and other favorites, 
and the final Broadway appear- 
ince of Victor Borge make up 
the stage program at the Roxy 
Theatre. 


MADISON SQUARE | GARDEN 
TWICE DAILY 


incl. 





Tim Holt fnd Bonita Granville in 
a scene from the Anti-Nazi 
thriller at RKO theatres. 

“CHINA" AND HARRY 
JAMES IN PERSON 
EASTER HOLIDAY SHOW 
AT PARAMOUNT 

“China,” co-starring Alan Ladd 
and Loretta Young, had its world 
premiere engagement at the New 
York Paramount last Wednesday. 
The film heads a gala Easter 


e 
GREATEST 
SHOW 
ON EARTH 





_progré im, 


ing 


ALHAMBRA 
CASTLE HILL 
CHESTER 
COLISEUM 
Bist STREET BB) 
86th STREET 
FORDHAM 
FRANKLIN 
58th STREET 
HAMILTON 
MAKBLE HILL 
125th STREET 
PELHAM 
REGENT 
RIVERSIDE 
ROYAL 


230 STREET TIM HOLT © ‘BONITA GRANVILLE 
ce} | 40+ — 


ncwncer” LADIES DAY 


YONKERS LUPE VELEZ - EDDIE ALBERT 








THE MOST TALKED 
ABOUT PICTURE OF 
OUR GENERATION 





BAILEY 


IRCUS 


Presenting THE GREATEST 
PERFORMANCE a. fistory 
ROBERT “AUBREY “Mis. CHAS. 
RINGLING RINGLING RINGLING 


JOHN IN MURRAY. ANDERSON 


Magnificent NEW Super Spectacles, Fabulous 
Features and Amazingly Accomplished Acts 






















BIG 











HITS § 8nd Artists in Amplitudinous Abundance! 
ROBERT DONAT TICKETS NOW ON SALE AT 
ABBOTT: COSTELLO TheYOUNG MAD. SQ. G ARDEN AND AGENCIES 





‘IT AIN’T HAY’! MRPITT Tickets Admitting to Everything (incl. Seats) 











$1.10 to $4.40, incl. Tax. Children Under 12 
Half Price Every Aft’a Except Sat. and Sund. 


OOO 





THRILLS TODAY! 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s Greatest Adventure Film 


ASSIUNMENT 
IN BRITTANY 


Introducing the new romantic star 
PIERRE AUMONT and co-starring SUSAN PETERS 


INVASION FORECAST! 


Where? When? How? 
See the drama that forecas¢s ACTION! 


NOW PLAYING! 0 CRITERIO B’way 
WORLD PREMIERE Loew's ans, 


Enlist in the 2nd War Loan Drive 

















“Never such a close-up of actual fighting! It's sensational! 
By all means see it!" —Waiter Winchell 


The whole full-length feature story of 
the rout of Rommel by Montgomery's 
8th Army in the African desert! 


Desert ictory 


Film vd the R.A 





Produced by the ts of the British Army a 


20th Century-Fe 


Doors Open 8:30 A.M. 


ed by 


Relea 


GLOBE 


First Showing! 


























NOW! Broadway and 46th St. 
ZZIZZZEZIZLL Z ZZZILL 
LORETTA a. [RADIO CITY } MUSIC HALL] 
Y oO U N G a L A > D 50th Street and 6th Avenue 
, 66 99 Rosalind Fred 
Pp ee | Russell MacMurray, 
sali LiaM aen DIX “Flight For Freedom” 


HERBERT MARSHALL 


RhO-Rad P 


The Music Hall's ealien: Show 


The World's Number One Trumpeter 


HARRY JAMES 


AND HIS MUSIC MAKERS GLORY OF E ASTE R”—beautifuland 
EXTRA! | : B se eeu a beloved an- 

: H 1 trad “Easter Parade”— 

The Golden Gate pe 7" scintillating holiday -spec- 


tacl } i 1 by Leonidott with 

PARAMOUNT.2%% || ino teh emtens 
R | Ensemble, Symphony Orchestra un 

Midnight Feature Nightly Rapee. 


uy War ke he direction of Erno 
g Ae First Mezz. Seats Reserved. Cl. 6-4600 
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THEATRE PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 





The spectacular stars of 
“Arabian Nights’’ .in the 
screen’s titanic tropical thrill 


“WHITE 
SAVAGE” 


IN TECHNICOLOR 


thetic organizations are re- 


quested when planning theatre 
to do 


parties so through Ber- 


nard Feinman, Manager of the 


starring NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
MARIA JON DEPARTMENT 4 2 - 
MONTEZ - HALL - SABU ‘ Phone AL 
gonquin 4-41622, New Leader 

2OADWAY : : 
R : VO LI: Het ween 19th rheatrical Department, 7 East 
50th Streets 15th Street, New York City. 


Continuous 


performances 











_ Saturday, April -24,:1943 


SDF News 





NEW YORK CITY.—The annual City Convention opens on 
Saturday, April 24th, 2 p. m., in the People’s House, 7 East 15th 
Street. . . . Resolutions on the Social Security Plans, Freezing 
of Wages, Profits and Prices will be discussed by Albert Braun- 
thal, Abraham Miller, William Karlin, Fred Shulman and August 
Claessens. .. . New York City Tax and Education Problems. .. . 
Discussion on resolutions by Councilman Louis P. Goldberg, 
Albert Smallheiser and Meyer Levenstein. ... Danger of Reaction, 
Erlich and Alter resolutions will be discussed by Algernon Lee, 
Morris Waldman, and others. Convention will continue ses- 
sions Sunday, April 25th, 10:30 a. m. and 2 p. m.... May Day 
Celebration Saturday, May 1st, 8 p. m., in the Debs Auditorium, 
7 East 15th Street. Speakers, Rafael Abramovitch, Nathan Chanin, 
Louis P. Goldberg, Algernon Lee, I. Levin-Shatzkes, Judge Jacob 
Panken and Friedrich Stampfer. . . . Concert, songs... . May Day 
Proclamation leaflets in circulation. 

NATIONAL MAY DAY MEETINGS in Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Passaic (N. J.), Providence (R. I.), Springfield (Mass.), and 
other cities. 

SOUTHERN STATES.—August Wilming- 
ton, Dela., May 2nd; Atlanta, Ga., May 5th to 9th; then in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and Jacksonville and Miami, Fla. 

NEW YORK CITY.—April 23, 8 p. m., at Hennington Hall, 214 
East 2nd Street, Manhattan: “Winning the War and the Peace.” 
Speakers: Algernon Lee, Nathan Chanin, Max Brauer, Louis P. 
Goldberg, Herman Miller and August Claessens. ... City Executive 
Committee meets Wednesday, April 28th, 8:30 p. m. ... Flatbush- 
Central Branch meets Monday, Apri! 26th, 8:30 p. m., at 844 Utica 
Ave., Brooklyn. Discussion on “Inflation,” led by Theodore 
Schapiro and Dr. Jos. N. Cohen. East Bronx J. S. V. and 
Abramovitch Branch: Joint meeting, Thursday, April 29th, 8:30 
p. m.,.at 1422 Wilkins Ave., Bronx. ... Mid-Bronx Branch meets 
Monday, May 3rd. 


Claessens speaks in 





Two Veteran Social 
Democrats Deceased 

Death has taken from our ranks 
two sterling Social Democrats, 
Joseph Stein, late member of the 
Midwood Branch S.D.F., and Dr. 
Charles Russianoff of the Flat- 
bush-Central Branch S.D.F. 

Both men were pioneers in the 


frequent candidates for public « 


fice, active in the American 


ous other causes. The funer 


and Friday. 


early Socialist movement, found- 
evs of the Jewish Daily Forward, 


»f- 


La- 


bor Party and devoted to numer- 


‘al 


services were held last Thursday 











S.D.F. MAY DAY MEETING 


SATURDAY, MAY 1, 8 P. M. 
in the Debs Auditorium, 7 E. 15th St., New York 
Prominent speakers in English, Songs and Greetings 
in several languages 
Raphael Abramovitch 


Russian Social Democratic Party 


Nathan Chanin 
Educational Director, 


Workmen's Circle 


Algernon Lee 
State Chairman, Social Demo- 
cratic Federation 
I. Levin-Shatzkes 
National Secretary, Jewish 
Socialist Verband 
Councilman Louis P.Goldberg Judge Jacob Panken 
City Chairman, Social Demo- Veteran American Social 
cratic Federation Democrat 


Frederick Stampfer 


German Social Democratic Party 














New Leader Readers are invited to 


] 
League for Industrial Democracy Conference 


Saturday morning and ncon, May 8—Hotel McAlpin, N.Y.C. 


Luncheon, 12:45, on 
“Attaining the Third Freedom: Freedom from Want” 


Speakers: R. J. THOMAS, President, United Automobile Workers of America, 
C10; ROBERT J. WATT, International Representative, AFofL; EVELINE M. 
BURNS, Director of Research, National Resources Planning Board’s Report on 
“Security and Work"; CARTER GOODRICH, Chairman, Governing Body, ILO. 
Panel discussion comments by Mark Starr, John L. Childs and Bjarne Braatoy, 


Chairman. Tickets, $2.00 Order Tickets at once! 
Panel “Social Insurance and Full Employment”’ 
Discussions “Mobilizing Our Forces for Abolition of Want” 
10-12:30 “Cooperation of United States with Other Countries” 
Panel participants include Margaret Bondfield, R. R. Abramovitch, Oscar 
Lange, Abraham Miller. I. Minkoff, Nathaniel Minkoff. Toni Sender. Ashley 
L. Totten, Charles Abrams, Wallace E. Campbell, Michael M. Davis, I. S. Falk, 
Rabbi Ephraim Frisch. Harry Paxton Howard, F. Ernest Johnson, Alfred 


Otto Nathan, Monroe Sweetland, Norman Thomas, 
Arne Skaug, and others. 
Tickets for panel, 


Baker Lewis, Lin Mousheng. 
Ora S. Morgan, 


Make reservations with 
Harry W. Laidiecr, 


50c 
League for Industrial Democracy, 
New York City. 


Executive Director, 
12 East 19th Street, 











The Rand Book Store Recommends 


THE FIFTH SEAL by Mark Aldanov 
$3.00 


THE HERO IN HISTORY by Sidney Hook 


$2.50 
THOMAS JEFFERSON $2.50 


by Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
Rand Book Store 7 East 15th Street — Mail Orders 


Accepted—No Extra Charge 




















A Conference on 


RUSSIA 


and the 


Post-War Werld | 


FRIDAY, APRIL 30, 8 P.M. 
SATURDAY, MAY 1, 2 P. M. LEON DENNEN 
Se for both sessions; 50c for one session 


Rand School ¢ ten 15th St. -- ALgonquin 4-3094 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 
ALEXANDER KERENSKY 
SIDNEY HOOK 
RAPHAEL ABRAMOVITCH 
ALGERNON LEE 
CLIAS TARTAK 














STL ns 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


(ORGANIZED 1872) 
A Co-operative Fire Insurance 





JOIN 


LABOR’S OWN FRATERNAL ORDER 


THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 


A Non-Profit Cooperative Organivatian 
73,000 Members 7,500,000 in Assets 


Society Owned and Operated For 
by Workingmen CULTURAL 
100% Unionized EDUCATIONAL 
RECREATIONAL 


HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 


Average Rate 10¢ Annually 
for every $100.00 Insurance 


Fire Loses Appraised Liberally 
Upon admission every member 
must make a deposit equal to 
90 cents for every $100.00 of 
insurance. This deposit will be 
repaid in full upon withdrawal. 

Por farther information 

arply to the Main Office 

227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent 42432 


Ask for booklet 62 
MMMUNNUENYYUERSURAUNTOATEONGAATTSSNOOAUEDSAL ESSOUOAUTOGHLASOOAVUGASASU VARS ASU AN = 


activities dedicated to social 
progress and. democracy 


And FRATERNAL BENEFITS 
at minimam cost 

Life Insurance from $100 to $3,000 
Disability Benefit 
Medical Services 

Cemetery and Funeral Provision 

Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
750 Branches all over the country 
Young Circle League clubs for youth 


JOIN,” 


The Workmen’s Circle Chorus 
directed by LAZAR WEINER 


iMDONUAALQNNAUONCOUVEEAAAUUEY 


or 
The Workmen’s Circle 





NVVUIOAAAAGYOODFAU TAHA AGHA ELI EREAAU TTY 


Mandolin Orchestra 
mn directed by LUIGI PAPARELLO 


TTR UAL LLCO CL 





THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, New York City 
ORchard 4-3400 


Please send me further information. 


THE RAND BOOK STORE 
CAN SUPPLY ALL YOUR 
BOOK NEEDS! 





TUATHA AL TET 














The Yearly Meeting of 
THE NEW LEADER 
Publishing Association 
will be held Monday, April 26, 
in the Rand School Building. 


Very important reports will be 
rendered. Every member of the 
Association is urged to attend. 








ALP Forum to Hear 
Starr, Fieisher, Amidon 
On Social Security 

















“Social Security—a Step Jo- 
ward Freedom Want” wiil 
be discussed at econd of a 
series of forums sponsored by 
the American I . King 
County, o 7 y evenil 
April 29, lock, at the 
President ateau, Uti Ave 
and President St., Brool The 
speakers are: 

Mark Stary, educa al directo 
of the Internationa! Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union. 

Alexander Fleisher, head ccono- 
mist, National Resources Plan- 


ning Board; consultant, War Man- 
power Commission. 
Beula Amidon, associ 
of Survey Graphic, wi 
the British 
security plans 


ate editor 






compare 





oclal 


and C: 





Local 91 Paintings Go 
On Exhibit for British 
War Relief Benefit 

A trade union reception in be- 
half of British War Relief, featur- 
ing an exhibition of paintings by 
members of Local 91 of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, was announced this 
week by Mr. David Dubinsky and 
Sir Robert Appleby. The recep- 
tion will be held Saturday, April 
24, from 6 to 8:30 p. m., at the 
American British Art Center, 44 
West 56th Street, New York City. 
The exhibition will 
through May 1. Harry Greenberg 
is manager of Local 91, ILGWU 








continue 


Stark Speaks on the 
Beveridge Plan at 
Pit?sburgh SDF Forum 
Sidney Star] 
meeting of the Social Democratic 
Federation in Pittsburgh on Tues- 


27 The meeting wi 


day, April 27. 


will speak at a 


be held at the Young Men’s and 
Women’s Hebrew Association, 315 
S. Bellefield Ave., at 8:36 p. m. 
Comrade Stark will speak on 
the “Beveridge Plan,” followi: 
which there will be an ope 
forum. 


“THE NEW LEADERS 





Capital Comment 


(Continued from Page One) 

selves, when liberated. They will make the 

final decisions as to whom they will follow. 

“Special problems of an educational nature 
will probably arise in two countries—Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland—due to the almost unhe- 
lievable savagery of Nazi butchery. 

“In those two nations the Nazis by deliberate 
plan to create a slave race to serve the ‘master 
race’ have tried to exterminate every person 
with a high school or college education. 

“The problems which will confront the return- 
ing intellectual leaders of Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia after victory is won are staggering to 
contemplate.” 

(Editor’s note: Every effort. 


within reason, 


will be made to obtain answers to specific ques- 
s from readers of The New Leader. Letters 
hould 


be signed and bear return address.) 


The Inside Story of 
Mikhailovich and the Communists 

The mystery behind Communist efforts 
assassinate Gen. Draja Mihailovich, War Minis- 
of the Jugoslavian Government-in-exile and 
leader of the brave Serbian Chetniks fighting the 
Nazis in the Balkans, was clarified here this 
week by Ruth Mitchell, sister of the famous 
“Flying General” Billy Mitchell, who herself 
fought in Chetnik battalions. 

Mihailovich led the Chetnik uprising against 
the Nazis on May 20, 1941, about a month after 
the collapse and surrender of the Jugoslav 
Army, she explained. 

When Russia was invaded the following June 
22, Jugoslav Communists flocked to Mihailovich’s 
forces. Moscow recognized him as the leader of 
the guerrilla forees in Jugoslavia. The Com- 
munist press throughout the world extolled his 
exploits. 

In January, 1942, after the Red Army had 
apparently turned the tide in Russia, Soviet 
emissaries brought Gen. Mihailovich promises 
of Russian support and a world-wide propa- 
ganda buildup if he would repudiate the Jugo- 


to 


ter 











Rat 

slavian Government-in-exile in London and pro- 
claim a de faeto “People’s Government” under 
Soviet hegemony. 

But Gen. Mihailovich remained loyal to his 


trust and informed his government in London 
of the offers. He was instructed not to enter 
into any agreements without their consent. 


Mihailovich then rejected the Soviet ultimatum. 
Negotiations were broken off. The emissaries 
left headquarters with strong pledges of 
continued support. 

In February, 1942, a group of ex-Spanish 
war veterans were parachuted into Jugoslavia 
by Soviet planes. The first sign of their activity 
came shortly after when Communist guerrillas, 
who later adopted the name Partisans, seized 
executed 1,000 supporters of Mihailovich. 
latter was forced to detach battalions from 
his main body of troops fighting the Nazis to 
the Communist terror. 
the Pearl Harbor 


. 
1s 


and 


wT 
rhe 


terminate 
Following that 


attack 








brought the United States into the war, the 
puppet Jugoslav government under the Croatian 
Pavelich declared war on the United States. 
Croat troops are now fighting American forces 
in North Africa. 

Meanwhile, in Jugoslavia the Communist 
Partisans are now allied with some Croat forces 
in fighting Gen. Mihailovich. 

3ehind this, Ruth Mitchell explained, is the 
effort of Soviet imperialism to use Jugoslavia 
as the base for extending Soviet hegemony over 
the Balkans. Hungary would then become the 
nut between the jaws of the nutcracker, and 
with Jugoslavia’s long Adraitic coastline it 
would give the Soviet Union final control over 
the Dardanelles. 


Labor Asks Stronger 
Representation in WPB 


In a conference with WPB Chief Donald 
Nelson this week, a joint AFL and CIO demand 
was made that labor be given a vice-chairman 
under Nelson to put it on an equal footing with 
industry and authority for direct participation 
in the industry divisions. There are at present 
five WPB vice-chairmen, all representatives of 
industry. 

A graphic piece of evidence of the ineffectual 


role of the Labor Production Division under 
Wendell Lund in the WPB set-up is afforded 
in a recently distributed staff circular. Four 


pages are filled with listings of principal officials 
and heads of units. The first mention of labor 
participation in WPB is found at the bottom of 
the list on page four where it is announced that 
Vice-Chairman William L. Batt also “super- 
vises” a labor production division. That, ap- 
parently, is where labor rates in WPB. 


“ 


Kremlin Smears 


(Continued from Page One) 
ideals for which the world’s free forces are 
said to be fighting. We are for the reestab- 
lishment of democratic rights everywhere! 
Americans will lose their bearings—if 
propaganda hoaxes like the Davies movie 
are not exposed before all the people.” 


Archer Winsten, N. Y. Post film critic, ex- 
pressed incredulity this week at the movie’s 
political message. He mentioned the Dewey 
report on the Moscow Trials, and noted that 
“Mission to Moscow” pats Stalin on the back 
while sticking the final knife in Trotsky’s .. .” 

“Maybe it will be possible,” Winsten re- 
marked, “to avoid all political aspects by 
approaching ‘Mission to Moscow’ as one 


would an ordinary romance. Are the faces 
pretty? Do they convince, attract, thrill? 


And how is the suspense? No, not the 
trials. Not those.” 
Meanwhile, fears that the Davies movie had 
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‘Hunger Bloc’ Starts. 
Price Squeeze 


(Continued from Page One) 
and withhold from the nation the things that 
labor produced? 
And that’s what labor is stewing about. Not 
only must price increases be halted, but prices 








































must be pushed back to where they were a 
year ago. The President’s order has not yet 


accomplished one or the other. 

The Hunger Bloc lobby of the big farmers 
is equally criminal in its conduct. To keep this 
beautiful demand market all to itself, the 
Hunger Bloc is bending every effort to keep 
ail possible competitors outside. 

That is what is behind the drive to kill the 
Farm Security Administration. This week the 
House did the assassin’s job for the Farm 
Bureau Federation, which represents the big 
farmers, by voting to abolish FSA. 

Why all the fury against FSA? The two 
main that FSA finances, assists 
and encourages owners of family-size farms to 
increase focd production, and because FSA 
insists on a $3-a-day minimum for agricultural 
laborers. 

Is the competition of the small family-size 
farms serious enough to worry the big farmers? 

Agriculture Secretary Wickard is authority 
for the figures showing that small farmer 
clients of FSA loans, comprising only 7.6% of 
all U. S. farmers, produced in 1942 36% of the 
total increase in milk production, 9% of the 
total increase in pork, 7° of the total increase 
in beef, 10°¢ of the total increase in chickens 
and eggs, 10°, of the total increase in peanuts, 
of the total increase in dry beans, and 
7% of the total increase in sugar beets—all 
deficit commodities. 

Competition serious enough to worry the big 
farmers is obviously competition that could 
keep America, its armed forces and its allies 
better fed. 


reasons are 





27% 


The bill comes up for Senate approval 
next week. If rationing is a real problem 
to you and your family, the smartest thing 
you can do is to write your Senator that 
you want a billion dollars appropriated for 
FSA. 















an official war-information imprimatur were 
allayed this week by a telegram from Bkmer 
Davis, of the OWI, to John Dewey, chairman 
of the committee which held international hear- 
ings on the Moscow Trials. 








“We do not approve or disapprove piec- 
tures made by private producers. We have 
asked them to submit seript for our sug- 
gestions but there is no compulsion for 
them to comply or to accept the suggestion. 
Seript of Davies picture was not submitted.” 





















































Protect yourself against this! 



































ORANGES 
$50 22. 
DOZEN 





CABBAGE 
$5 22 


POUND 



























POTATOES 



























































































Eccs. $75 a dozen! Bread, 830 a loaf! 


Fantastic? Yes—but a bitter reality when 


inflation strikes. 


can’t let this happen here! 


Inflation 


cost of living. 


against it. Buy War Bonds now! Strike 


Come 


is another name for rising 


Help protect yourself 


save more.” Your 


what may. we dollars begin a fig] 


minute they are de 
your savings dolla 
Go 


purchases of 


a double blow against inflation by buying 


Bonds out of current earnings—and at 


the same time keeping up your regular 


savings deposits. 


As the President has explained, “we 





cannot stop inflation solely by wage and 


price ceilings . . 


to tax ourselves more 


we must be prepared 


to spend less and 


*“fightingest dollars” in America. Savings 


the Savings Banks. The 8162.360.000 


EMIG 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


51 CHAMBERS ST., Opposite City Hall Park * 


Visit “Fighting Money Headquarters” at 


savings dollars are the 


it against inflation the 
posited. Besides this. 
rs go to war through 
Bonds 


vernment by 





INSURANCE CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 





purchases acquired by this bank alone are 
typical of the support given to the war 
effort by Savings Banks generally. 


So get in the fight against inflation! 


either of our offices and let us help you 
select the War Bond best suited to your 
means. We will arrange all details, either 
for outright purehase in cash, or in easy 
payments. This advisory service is free. 
It is available to depositors and non- 


depositors alike. 


ANT 
ANK | 


5 EAST 42nd ST., Just East of Fifth Ave. 
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Where the 
News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








Items on Political Censorship 


OME of those who were opposed to America’s 

_entrance into the present war committed 
themeelves to overly grim predictions of what 
would happen to democratic processes, once 
hostilities had begun. And some former ardent 
interventionists have been inclined to wax com- 
placent over the state of civil liberties, to twit 
‘the prophets of gloom with the failure of their 
more extreme predictions to materialize. 

Now in this matter I think that both exagger- 
ated alarmism and unreserved complacency are 
out of place. The American historical tradition, 
it seems to me, is a pretty good guaranty that 
we will never be blackjacked into a totalitarian 
pattern. I am not so confident that, unless pro- 
gressives maintain a twenty-four hour watch 
against this danger, we may not be gentiy and 
unconsciously chloroformed into such a pattern. 

When a people has never skipped a regular 
free election for one hundred and fifty years, 
which is our record up to date, it is not 
likely that political liberties or due processes 
of law would be or could be swept away by 

a@ stroke of the pen. 

In my judgment, the election that put the final 
seal on’ the ‘toughness and abiding quality of 
Ameriean political democracy was held in 1864, 
Then, of all times, a plausible case might have 
beén made out for adjourning the Presidential 
election ‘until after the end of the war. The Civil 
War was in its fourth year. The issue was far 
from decided. 

._ But Abraham Lincoln, the finest human em- 
bodiment of the American democratic ideal, was 
not a man to uphold “government of the people 
by the people for the people” by the methods of 
a Jacobin Committee of Public Safety or a 
Communist Cheka. He was prepared to step out 
of office if his leadership was repudiated by the 
majority of his countrymen. The election of 1864 
was held at the regularly prescribed time and 
the votes were honestly counted, as the very 
closeness of the popular vote shows. Lincoln did 
not receive the 99.9% majority that is the sure 
hallmark of a fraudulent totalitarian plebiscite. 
He received about 55% of the ballots, as against 
45% for his opponent, General McClellan. With 
a legitimate mandate from a people that had 
been able to express its viewpoint freely, he was 
again President of the United States. destined to 
bring the war to a successful conclusion. 

* * 7 


ITH this kind cf background, we are effec- 

‘~ tively insured against any open violation of 
political and civil liberties that would clash vio- 
lently with all our traditions and provoke an im- 

ediate outburst of hostile public opinion. The 
anger that we might slip into totalitarian prac- 
tices is to be found in subtler, more indirect devel- 
opments. Let me cite a few danger signals that 
I have recently noticed. 

. Item 1. There is apparently a determined desire 
on the part of some high executive authorities to 
keep the coming inter-Allied food conference a 
hush-hush affair, with newspapermen barred from 
nermal contacts with the delegates and restricted 
to official hand-outs. This danger has aroused the 
gratifying chorus of protest from the press. And 
the entire tendency to withdraw not only military 
matters on which secrecy is imperatively neces- 
sary but other questions of public policy from 
public scrutiny and discussion until final decisions 
have been reached is most harmful, from the 
standpoint of democratic control of foreign rela- 
tions.. Every new manifestation of it should be 
unsparingly exposed and condemned. 

Item 2. The last issue of “Harper’s” con- 
tains a very interesting article by the Amer- 
ican, correspondent of the London Daily Tele- 
graph, Mr. Alex Faulkner, citing cases of 
theught control by American censorship that 
are nothing short of scandalous. The article 
is all the more impressive because it is writ- 
ten in a spirit of the most admirable good 
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From HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 
To the Editor: 

I am sorry, but that will never do. That 
headline about “Tom Jefferson” in The New 
Leader two Weeks ago betrays an ignorance of 
history which makes us laymen shiver. For 
Mr. Thomas Jefferson was a competent mathe- 
matician, and as such he realized the impor- 
tance of distance,” and after his younger days 
there were only a few—a very few—privileged 
to call him Tom, and to the world at large he 
was Thomas, just as in his letters he was TH. 
(the abbreviation of his name) but never Tom. 

Of course, there have been other Presidents. 
Teddy Rocsevelt will always remain Teddy 
Roosevelt, but that is a different story again, 
indeed a very different story. 

[I feel rather flattered that Mr. Van Loon 
should have read my Jcfferson piece with so 
fine an historical glass. I confess that it was 
originally called “Thomas Jefferson, American,” 
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temper, with every recognition of the need for 

suppressing information that could be of 

military value to the enemy. 

But it would require the curiously warped brain 
that a certain international type of censorship 
mind develops to see any military justification 
for suppressing the transmission abroad of part 
of a Chicago Sun editorial criticizing a decision 
to forbid the export to England of Erskine Cald- 
well’s “God’s Little Acre.” The motivation here 
apparently was that there should not be the 
slightest intimation to English readers that there 
are social evils in the United States which re- 
quire correction. 

Mr. Willkie was censored, for English readers, 
when he “deplored the race discrimination that 
prevented Negroes from serving as combatants 
in the U. S. Navy.” Supreme Court Justice Rob- 
erts got the censorial axe when there was an. at- 
tempt to transmit his public statement: “I cannot 
understand the smugness of the United States, 
I cannot understand its complacency.” Neither the 
idea nor the phrasing was particularly original. 
But it would be interesting, as an anthropological 
specimen, to get a close-up of the censor with 
such an overdeveloped sense of his own authori- 
tarian importance that he felt warranted in with- 
holding from English newspaper readers the fact 
that a United States Supreme Court Justice be- 
lieved there was too much smugness and com- 
placency in circulation. 

* * + 

HE article must be read in its entirety to get 

an impression of the bumptious boners which 
our censors have been pulling. There would seem 
to be a good case for international éooperation 
between Mr. Faulkner and his colleagues and Mr. 
Cecil Browne and other American correspondents 
who have encountered some of the excesses of 
British censorship. It is high time that a clear 
line should be drawn, on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, between the job of suppressing military in- 
formation and the indulgence of-the whims and 
prejudices of self-appointed thought controllers. 

Item 3. From Kalamazoo to Timbuctoo Amer- 
ican movies are one of the touches of nature that 
make the whole world kin. Whatever it may prove 
about the level of twentieth century popular taste 
and culture, Hollywood films are universally pop- 
ular and reach large numbers of persons in every 
continent. 

Now, according to reports in the movie 
trade press, the OWI’s Lowell Mellett is try- 
ing to muscle in with “a standard procedure” 
for transmitting “voluntary propaganda 
requirements” to motion-picture producers. 
Movies are often trivial and sometimes posi- 
tively moronic; but if this is what people 
want, presumably they have a right to it. 
A preliminary censorship that would be par- 

ticularly active in doctoring up films about for- 
eign countries would have much more sinister 
implications, as exemplified in 

Item 4, According to the Hollywood correspond- 
ent. of “The Christian Science Monitor” Harry 
Hopkins recently suggested to Samuel Goldwyn 
that he should try his hand at “a realistic story 
about Russia, one that the Russians would like.” 

A realistic film about Russia would be excellent. 
But whether a realistic film would conceivably 
be liked by the Soviet thought controllers, the 
strictest in the world, is something else again. 
Lillian Hellman, a name that has appeared on 
more than one Communist-sponsored manifesto of 
recent years, is now reportedly at work on this 
“realistic film,” which the Monitor correspondent 
describes as “a fair example of the new prop- 
aganda, expertly done, which is engaging the 
attention of the studios at the moment.” 

Bureaucratic usurpation and edging in with 
schemes of censorship and indoctrination: this is 
what lovers of liberty must fight if the danger 
of transition to totalitarian and semi-totalitarian 
practices, via the chloroform route, is to be reso- 
lutely smashed. 


le Van Loon Locates an Error— 
~, Or Was Jefferson Called ‘Tom’2 


and the “Tom” was substituted because of the 
well-known shortage of rubber type. But head- 
line-writer’s license can hardly be submitted 
as a defense against an horrendous historical 
error. And so I hasten to add that the case is 
not exactly as it is made out to be by Mr. Van 
Loon, who, it seems to me, has been unduly 
influenced by the compelling Federalist myth 
that the “people’s President” was really a man 
of cold, fcrbidding hauteur. Jefferson was 
often called “Tom.” As a matter of fact, gen- 
eral histories record that much as Stephen 
Douglas remains “the Little Giant,” Jefferson 
has been known as “Long Tom.” The first 
book at hand, Prof. Dixon Wecter’s The Hero 
it America (1941), makes several scholarly 
references to Jefferson as “Tom” c.f. pp. 149, 
161, 165). Other citations could be listed, but 
then Mr. Van Loon, in his turn, would counter 
with footnotes on “Mr. Th. Jefferson.” I am 
sure we can arrange to split the difference.— 

Melvin J. Lasky. 
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PROFITS AND INFLATION 

HE April survey by the National City 

Bank shows that after all deductions for 
taxes, reserves and depreciation, the profit 
rates of American business for 1942 were only 
a slight fraction below those of 1941. The 
figures are: for 1941, 8.9%; for 1942, 8.7%. 
But these figures are obtained by averaging 
the percentage returns in more than 70 fields 
of mining, manufacturing, commerce and 
transport. So the net income of 8.79% by no 
means represents the returns achieved in the 
great war industries. 

A few sample figures will give a good pic- 
ture of what is happening. The aircraft in- 
dustry enjoyed a net income of 48.8% in 1941 
and of 45° in 1942. Shipbuilding received 
profits of 28.9% in the earlier year, 26.6% in 
the later. Air Transport advanced from 8.6° 
in 1941 to 22.4% in 1942. Enormous profits 
are still the rule. Corporation taxes have thus 
far not altered the general situation. 

As Jonathan Stout, our Washington corre- 
spondent, demonstrated some weeks ago, here 
we have one of the great motive forces of 
inflation. This flow of credit endangers our 
entire war effort. It is a threat to our na- 
tional economy. When workers ask for wages 
sufficient for livelihood, a thousand voices rise 
in protest. But enormous profits flow quietly. 
No federal board is consulted. There are no 
hearings or investigations. But the effect of 
this flow of purchasing power is powerful and 
constant. Here is a line which Congress and 
the President are conspicuously not holding. 





CONGRESS FACES THE FUTURE 
1 habew-veaietadad public opinion polls have shown 
that the citizens of the United States 
favor our cooperation in some scheme for the 
maintenance of international security. At the 
moment we have no such assurance with re- 
gard to the Congress. The Reciprocal Trade 
Law, which expires on June 1, is being hotly 
debated in the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The Associated Press polled the mem- 
bers of the Senate on post-war security—with 
very unsatisfactory results. 

Secretary Hull’s trade treaties were first 
passed in 1933 and have been twice renewed 
since then. They represent the Secretary’s 
approach to internationalism. In a sense, they 
are basic, for they are the first gradual ap- 
proach to the breaking down of nationalistic 
walls. By reducing tariffs according to their 
provisions we have increased trade, under- 
standing, goodwill. High tariffs are a part 
of the system which produces wars. Reducing 
tariffs—or abolishing them—vxives us no guar- 
antee. against war, but it is a first step in 
that direction. Certainly we are justified in 
assuming that if the Congress of the United 
States is unready for the first step there is 
little hope of its taking the last. 

The Associated Press proved to be con- 
spicuously inexpert at the business of poll- 
taking. Its question to members of the Senate 
was so clumsily definite that the answers can- 
not be taken as 4 true index of attitude. On 
being asked whether they favor “preserving 
the peace through an international police 
foree,” 24 Senatoys said yes, 32 said no, and 
32. preferred to reserve their decisions. It 
may be that many favor various means of 
international security who are not willing to 
go out on a limb for an international police 
force. But it must be said that numerous 
members of the chamber which must O.K. any 
agreement to stabilize the post-war world 
showed by their gratuitous comment that they 
have but the crudest notions of what this war 
is about, 

The President remarked the other day that 
“the country is ahead of Washington.” He 
may have been thinking of Congress. 


HALF FROZEN—HALF FREE 
AGES are now essentially frozen. Twenty- 
seven million war workers are almost com- 
pletely fixed in their jobs. As far as the legal 
machinery permits, the administration has 
stabilized wages and employment in industries 
that include more than half of the work done 
in this country. We have gone almost as far 
in this direction as we can go without a sweep- 
ing mobilization act. 

The New Leader favors every step that will 
help to win the war. We are not suspicious of 
the Manpower Commission or of the Economic 
Stabilization Director. There is, as Paul Me 
Nutt says, a war to be won. Winning it is 
right now the supreme consideration. We do 
not think that bureaucrats are stepping in to 
rob us of our liberties. We have complete faith 
that when this struggle is over, the freedom 
of labor will be restored. Labor in this coun- 
try is not so weak that it must fear being 
robbed of its right to work where it will for 
the best wages which it can get. It is perfectly 
able to defend itself. 

But The New Leader does vociferously ob- 
ject to the economic picture of which the wage 
freezing and job freezing are a part. Boris 
Shiskin, economist of the American Federation 
of Labor, put our objection into epigrammatic 
form when he said: “A war economy half 
frozen and half free cannot endure.” The Cost 
of Living Committee of the CIO put the same 
idea in another form. The “hold the line” order, 
they remarked, is being administered as a 
“hold one side of the line” order. 

Wages are fixed, but the price of meat is 
going up—and so are the prices of canned 
goods, vegetables, hot-dogs. So arg the sala- 
ries of the rich. Taxes are not going up fast 
enough. And profits are, for the most part, 
not coming down. The situation as a whole 
simply does not make sense. 

The 27,000,000 workers in essential indus- 
tries are, with their families, the very heart 
of the civil population of this country. Their 
morale is essential to our total suecess. No 
matter how loyally trade union officials may 
go along with the administration, these mil- 
lions of workers have a grievance. They are 
making their sacrifice, and they are willing 
to make it. But others are not making equal 
sacrifices. Because there is no equality of 
sacrifice, inflation goes on and the workers 
are caught between fixed wages and rising 
living-costs. Inevitably their mood is ef- 
fected. Their enthusiasm for the national 
cause is cut down. Their faith in the national 
leadership tends to weaken. In the end, in 
spite of all propaganda, their efficiency will 
be lessened. 

Congress and the administration face a 
crisis. Our entire war effort is threatened. 
Effective action must be taken at once if the 
danger is to be averted. 


RESCUE OF THE REFUGEES 
5 er trouble is that this business of saving 
refugees has been regarded as charity. Get- 
ting every possible victim of Hitler barbarism 
out of German clutches is, rather, an impor- 
tant war measure. Every person saved is a 
blow at the dictatorship. Every limitation put 
on the oppresser’s power to persecute and kill 
cuts down his power to prosecute the war. 
Our citizens are justified in being impatient 
at what is taking place on the island of Ber- 
muda. There the delegations of Britain and 
the United States are carrying on “explora- 
tory” discussion. Some aspects of any arrange- 
ments to secure the release of refugees, to 
provide them with transportation and with 
even temporary asylum obviously require 
careful preparations. But there are 20,000 of 
these Hitler victims in Spain who can be taken 
out as fast as ships can be provided and havens 
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are found. Surely Great Britain and the United 
States can find places to send them to and 
means of transportation. When a house is 
burning down it is not customary to build new 
homes for the residents before rescuing 
them from the flames. Speed is more impor- 
tant than completeness of arrangements. 

And as for the millions still directly under 
the threat of death in Germany or the oc- 
cupied and satellite lands, a direct and solemn 
statement that murderers will be brought to 
justice the minute the war is over would prob- 
ably have a considerable immediate effect. The 
Nazis themselves might give little heed. But 
many a police officer, many a government 
functionary would pay attention. The Allied 
power is approaching. The day of doom is at 
hand. Authoritative words from London and 
Washington have increasing power in the Axis 
lands. 

The President’s solemn warning to the gov- 
ernment of Japan may well serve as a model. 
American boys have been murdered. Before 
all the world President Roosevelt makes a 
formal pledge on our behalf: “The American 
Government will hold personally and officially 
responsible for these diabolical crimes all of 
those officers of the Japanese Government who 
have participated therein and will in due course 
bring those officers to justice.” Such a pledge 
would have far greater effect in Germany than 
in Japan. 

What we need is action and the threat of 
action. It must come, not from “exploratory” 
commissions, but from the heads of our gov- 
ernments. And it must be understood that we 
move in this direction because this is one 
means of getting at Hitler’s power and beat- 
ing it down. 





FACTIONALISM AND FOOD 

UR 1943 food production program is seri- 

ously threatened—and not by the Roose- 

velt administration, the farmers or the weather 

man. It is threatened by the Congress of the 
United States. 

The Cannon Bill, House Resolution 96, has 
been passed and now lies on the President’s 
desk. It should be vetoed. It was put through 
under the pressure of the Farm Bureau 
Federation and the Nutional Grange. It would 
terminate, or at least seriously interfere with, 
the activities through which the Department 
of Agriculture has been transporting workers 
to sections where they are needed. For one 
thing, the law would prevent the taking of 
farm-laborers from counties without the con- 
sent of the County Agent, and this official is 
usually under the influence of the Farm Bureau 
group. 

There is a simple basis for this opposition 
to the transportation of workers from places 
where they are not needed to places where they 
are. Landlords who depend on sharecroppers 
or wage-workers object to having a part of 
their labor supply taken away and sent to re- 
gions where wages are better. They are not 
interested in the war or the nation’s welfare. 
They want to maintain their grip on their 
half-starved underlings. Fluidity of labor would 
give these underprivileged workers a choice 
of residence and occupation. So the landlords 
are against it. The Cannon Bill is the means 
whereby they hope to accomplish their purpose. 

The dropping out of the appropriation: for 
the Farm Security Administration is even 
more disastrous. This bureau has put tens of 
thousands of small farmers on their feet, en- 
abled them to continue and increase their pro- 
duction. A lage part of the inerease which 
Was registered last year was due to this activ- 
ity. The matter is now before the Senate— 
with a good chance that the blunder made by 
the House will be corrected. 

It is not the Roosevelt administration that 
is being hurt. It is the entire nation. It is, 
in particular, our effort to win the war. 
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Italian Emigre Urges Recognition 
Of Role of European Underground 


[The following communication was first 
presented as an address, delivered last 
week in Washington, D. C. Mr. Zevi was 
a member of the Italian anti-fascist under- 
ground and participated in the student 
demonstrations against Mussolini a few 
years ago. Because of the wide interest 
in the speech we asked Mr. Zevi to send 
us the manuscript.—Ed.] 


From BRUNO ZEVI 
Editor, Quaderni Italiani 


- is in Germany and Italy that the inter- 
national system which will come after this 
war will first be tested. In these two coun- 
tries we will discover if the war has truly been 
won—that is, if the ideas and issues for which 
the united peoples are fighting today will prove 
to have such a value as to persuade not only 
ourselves, but also our enemies. We will learn 
there if the principles of the Atlantic Charter 
are really understood as international issues 
and, equally important, if they are to be im 
plemented accordingly. 

Generally, in talking of the two countries, 
people are accustomed to make a sharp dis- 
tinction between Germany and Italy. They say 
that “so far as Italy is concerned, it’s a differ- 
ent matter than with Germany and Japan.” | 
have no authority to speak for the Italian 
Underground, nor for the Italian emigration. 
But I feel sure that all good anti-Fascists, of 
every political tendency, object to the dubious 
privilege of having Italy considered “a differ- 
ent matter.” They object because such a 
statement is generally based on two dangerous 
misconceptions. 

The first, which is of national interest, is 
deeply offensive to the Italian people. Accord- 
ing to this notion, Italy is “a different matter” 
because the Italians cannot fight and are un- 
willing to die for any cause. It is regrettable 
that this thesis should be so widely povuljarized 
by the democratie press. That same democratic 
press, by analyzing recent casualty lists of the 
American Army, could have discovered that 
about 40°¢ of all the American casualties are 
of Italo-Americans, children of Italian immi- 
grants who constitute only 5° of the total 
American population. And one need hardly re- 





mind the labor movement of the contribution 
made to the anti-Fascist struggle by the 
workers, the peasants and the intellectuals of 
Italy. If Italy has a Mussolini and a King, 
she has also a Matteotti and a Carlo Rosselli. 

The second thesis is of a very different kind 
and of international importance. It is a mis- 
conception that, if not abandoned, will serious- 
ly endanger the coming peace. 

It is not openly discussed, but in certain 
quarters of the democracies it is hinted that 
Italy lies within the sphere of Anglo-American 
influence, while Germany—or the greater part 
of Germany—lies within the sphere of influ- 
ence of Russia. Even if it could satisfy the 
immediate, selfish interests of Italy, this idea 
must be vigorously rejected by anti-Fascist 
Italians in the light of the ultimate interest 
of Europe. 

If we wish to prepare the ground for a 
third war now, the easiest way is obviously 
for us to think in terms of spheres of 
influence. A lasting peace cannot be built 
on this foundation. It must be based in- 
stead on international collaboration which, 
in turn, stems from independence and 
freedom for the whole of Europe. 
Furthermore, so far as Germany is con- 

cerned, we have one reason more to question 
this second thesis. Russia is a_ totalitarian 
state. True not in the sense in which Fascism 
is totalitarian. But there is one thing that 
totalitarianism, whether its results are good 
or bad, cannot allow—the co-existence of an 
opposition. The mechanics of dictatorship, be 
it that of a proletarian party or of Fascist 
criminals, cannot allow two Polish Socialist 
leaders to live—not even in these days when 
it might be to Russia’s interest to avoid alienat- 
ing the democratic couniries or the powerful 
forces of democratic, organized labor. 

It is clear that we must do our utmost to 
help Russia and to collaborate with her. 1 
wish only to suggest that no collaboration is 
possible between a master and a slave. Europe 
must be united and free, free not only from 
Fascism, but from all the elements that have 
caused Fascism—some of which are prevalent 
even within the ranks of the United Nations. 

What is needed is not some provisional 


agreement with Russia as to the precise boun- 
daries of her sphere of influence in Europe. 
sy collaboration we must understand an agree- 
ment on concrete ways to aid and promote a 
free and united Europe. 

The help of the Western democracies is vital 
for the growth of this new and democratic 
Europe. We know that the Underground move- 
ments are strong throughout Europe. But no 
nation, no continent, can survive in isolation, 
particularly Europe after the tragedies she has 
endured. That is why the understanding of 
liberal Americans and of the labor organiza- 
tions is so important for us. 

Until now, the Western democracies 
have shown no interest in the Under- 
ground. They have given relatively little 
help to the organizations in Germany and 
Italy. As a matter of fact, we, anti- 
Fascists in exile, have been placed in a 
position where we are almost useless to 
our countrymen fighting Fascism from in- 
side. We have been practically forbidden 
to act for the Underground in Germany 
and Italy as we had done for years, when 
the democracies were not even at war. 

I do not think, however, that the story of 
our disillusionment should be told here. I will 
limit myself to drawing one conclusion. The 
democratic governments have so far checked 
and immobilized us — perhaps because they 
know that, no matter how little understanding 
they show of our purpose, we shall always 
be on the side of democracy and freedom. It 
is vital, however, if a third war is to be pre- 
vented, that the democracies clearly under- 
stand the position of European anti-Fascism, 
This position was expressed recently by Ignazio 
Silone in a few words which I shall quote: 

“This war is not like that of 1914. ... 
It is certainly another war for the im- 
perialistic repartition of the world, but 
that is by no means the whole story. This 
time the outcome of the war is not a mat- 
ter of indifference to those who hope for 
a new society, for on it depends the sur- 
vival of those vestiges of Christianity, 
humanism and democracy on which we 
build. But the struggle between Fascism 
and liberty will not be decided on the mili- 
tary plane. In this battle one must reckon 
with a Third Front which cuts across all 
nations and which will lead to the real 
decisions. It is on this Third Front that 
those who hope for a new Social and 
democratic freedom have volunteered to 
fight.” -? 








